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Behind the 


movement 
to restore 


the draft 


By WILLIAM RISTOW 


| WASHINGTON 
mm HERE COULD hardly seem 

arroddertimefor Congress to be 

talking seriously about reviv- 
ing the draft. The United States, 
after all, is finally completely at 
peace with the world, having most 
recently avoided the temptation of 
adventures in Panama and Nica- 
ragua. And within the executive 
branch, nobody who is directly in 
charge of the military or-of the busi- 
ness of conscription is interested in 
starting up a new peacetime draft: 
not the acting head of the Selective 
Service System; not the officials of 
the Department of Defense; and not 
Jimmy Carter, who could resume 
the draft instantly with a stroke of 
the pen if he wanted to, but who lob- 
bies instead in the: Senate for a 
treaty aimed at reducing our reliance 
on military might. 

But the unsettling fact is that de- 
spite all these peaceful signs from 
the top, there is a pro-draft ground 
swell growing on Capitol Hill, and, 
unlike sporadic efforts to restore the 
draft in the years since it was aban- 
doned in 1973, this particular move- 
ment has a good chance of success. 

The present Congress now has 
before it, in one stage or another, no 
fewer than seven separate propos- 
als to begin registering and/or draft- 
ing young Americans [see box for 
details on the legislation]. For the 
moment, the measures with the 
greatest chances of being enacted 
are those that just start up the reg- 
istration process once again, since 
this is the less controversial step: 
Even some opponents of the peace- 
time draft believe that it would not 
be possible to draft soldiers quickly 
enough in case of a genuine emer- 
gency unless the registration ma- 
chinery is already working. 

Whether or not that belief is cor- 
rect—and Robert Shuck, acting head 
of the Selective Service System, has 
told Congress his office could use 
computers to register all the 18- 


year-old men in the country within 
five days of a request from the Pres- 
ident, even without use of draft 
boards and “face-to-face” registra- 
tion—comments by pro-registra- 
tion legislators make it clear that 
they see this as a first step toward 
restoring the draft itself, which they 
hope to accomplish in 1980 or 1981. 

As Rep. Ron Dellums (D-Calif.), a 
member of the House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee and one of the 
staunchest opponents of the draft, 
said about the House legislation: 
“No matter how many times we re- 
peat the fact that this in no way 
drafts people, there is only one rea- 
son, it seems to me, to reinstate reg- 
istration by the Selective Service, 
and that is ultimately to bring back 
the draft. . . . If we want to engage 
conscription, let’s debate this issue 
. the open and fully before our peo- 
ple” 

The intentions of Congress are al- 
ready clear enough that an orga- 
nized resistance has begun to mo- 
bilize in Washington. For the 
moment, it centers on established 
organizations such as the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation 
(FCNL), the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union (ACLU) and on a special 
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Don’t look now, but Congress 
is considering resumption of 
registration and the draft. 

A special two-part report 


begins in this issue. 


members, for instance, support the 
use of a draft in a time of declared 
war; others oppose it at all times. For 
now, they all agree that under cur- 
rent conditions the country should 
have neither registration nor con- 
scription. 


At last count, CARD had 35 mem- 
ber groups, primarily peace and lib- 
ertarian organizations; it maintains 
regular contact with 80 or so local 
groups, and has a mailing list of 
more than 1000. “I’ve been involved 
in this sort of campaign for 10 years 
now, and I’ve never seen anything 





The U.S. is at peace with the world; Carter doesn't 
want the draft; the Pentagon doesn't want it: Yet 
there is a pro-draft ground swell growing on Capitol 


Hill. 





clearinghouse organization, the 
Committee Against Registration 
and the Draft (CARD). 

CARD, which officially came into 
being on April 11, is the organiza- 
tional reincarnation of the old Na- 
tional Council to Repeal the Draft, 
dissolved in 1973 when President 
Nixon closed down the draft. Ac- 
cording to Duane Shank, director of 
CARD, the function of the group is 
meant to be temporary, monitoring 
Congress this summer during the 
initial debate over registration, and 
passing information back to anti- 
draft activists in local communities. 

Once Congress acts—or doesn’t 
act—this session, Shank said, the 
next step will be for individual mem- 
ber groups of CARD to gather in 
some sort of national forum to plan 
strategy for the serious political bat- 
tle over the draft in the next several 
years. At that point, individual dif- 
ferences may appear: Some CARD 


grow as fast as this has” Shank re- 
marked on CARD’s expansion in its 
first three months. “A large part of it 
is that unlike many other political is- 
sues you don’t need any lengthy 
educational process when you talk 
about the draft. All you need to say 
is that the draft is coming back, and 
people join up” 


NE OF THE MAIN argu- 

ments opponents of a peace- 

time draft stress is that the 
very existence of conscription— 
whether for the reserves or for the 
active forces—provides the gov- 
ernment with a blank check, an eas- 
ily accessible, bottomless pool of 
manpower for use in undeclared or 
misguided wars. “Once again, even 
after 15 years of being caught down 
a rathole in Southeast Asia, we're 
put right back in the same position 
of making an instrument for a pol- 
icy before we make the policy it- 


self” said antidraft activist David 
Harris in a debate with Rep. Pete 
McCloskey (D-Calif.) on June 11. 

“What I want to know,” Harris 
continued, “is what that military is 
going to be used for before we start 
talking about suspending our Con- 
stitution—which is what conscrip- 
tion is: the suspension of all the 
rights and liberties guaranteed to 
citizens of this country, in order to 
go and pursue a military policy 
which has yet to be made clear by 
anybody.” 

McCloskey, who has proposed the 
most sweeping draft bill yet before 
Congress, answered by saying he 
understood “the fear of [Harris’] 
generation because they saw mili- 
tary power being abused” But, he 
added, he didn’t believe it would 
happen again. Later, when I spoke 
with him in his Washington office, 
he explained that his faith that Con- 
gress wouldn’t go along with an- 
other Vietnam-type military ad- 
venture rests in the changing 
makeup of the legislature: Con- 
gress has replaced many of the “old 
men of the South” with younger, 
more antiwar, representatives, and 
that will provide sufficient safe- 
guard. 

Pressed on this point, however, 
McCloskey was soon to contradict 
his own hopeful conclusion, grant- 
ing that there are at least two cases 
in which he could conceive of the 
Congress approving the use of 
force. First, in what he termed an 
“exception” to his faith in the anti- 
war mood of the Congress, he ad- 
mitted that “with about half the 
economy of the country depending 
on foreign oil, it’s hard to say what 
the Congress would do” in case of a 
still more extreme shortage. The 
most he could say in a hopeful vein 
was that “I don’t think this Congress 


Turn to p. 2 
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the draft 


Cont. from p. 1 


would vote to send a strike force to 
secure sources of Venezuelan oil—I 
think it would be counterproduc- 
tive, among other things, just as 
Vietnam was counterproductive”’ 
He could not, however, feel positive 
that another Congress in the near 
future—or even this Congress un- 
der different circumstances—would 


definitely reject such a bellicose 
step. 


More immediately, he referred to 
the just-completed House vote au- 
thorizing funds to fulfill our obliga- 
tions under the Panama Canal 
treaty. “The vote on the Panama 
Canal only passed by three votes,’ 
McCloskey noted, “and in my judg- 
ment, the people that voted to keep 
the canal, faced with the decision to 
use military force to save the canal, 
would vote to use it. So it isn’t all 
that clear. There are still a lot of 
saber-rattlers here” 

And there are plenty of saber-rat- 
tlers within the executive branch as 
well. In a lengthy analysis in The 
Washington Post on June 3—an ar- 
ticle titled “A Carter Doctrine for 
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Mideast Oil?”—foreign-policy re- 
porter Jim Hoagland described an in- 
tense debate within the administra- 
tion that, he suggested, could lead to 
“the most significant increase in 
U.S. military strength abroad since 
the Vietnam war ended” 

The fall of Iran and the end of the 
alliance between Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia, Hoagland wrote, combined 
with “the two-year failure of Presi- 
dent Carter and Congress to agree 
on an effective energy policy at 
home appear to be pushing the 
United States back toward an open 
reliance on direct military interven- 
tion as a policy instrument... . Key 
strategists in the administration 


sense a sharp change in the mood on 
Capitol Hill, and some members of 
Congress also say the tide that 
swept back U.S. intervention in 
Vietnam, Cambodia and Angola 
could now be turning the other 
way.” E 

One of the options being consid- 
ered by the administration, Hoag- 
land wrote, “is a 100,000-man strike 
force for desert fighting and oil-field 
attacks” Pye 


While creation of an actual strike 
force may simply be a Defense De- 
partment scenario at the moment, 


Turn to p. 4 


The bills now before Congress 


HERE ARE currently nine 
i separate proposals for a re- 
turn to registration or to the 
draft before either the House or 
Senate in some form; the first 
two are by far the most active this 
summer. With Congress in re- 
cess, no action will be taken on 
the bills now until September. 
HR 4040: This is actually a 
broad military procurement bill 
now being debated in the House, 
but it carries an amendment that 
would require the President to 
begin registering young men who 
turn 18 starting in January 1981; 
it would also have the President 
study related issues such as a full 
resumption of the draft, and the 
place of women in the draft. 
Even some supporters of reg- 
istration have two objections to 
this measure: First, they agree 
with opponents of the draft that 
registration is too important an 
issue to be handled as a amend- 
ment rather than as separate leg- 
islation; second, they believe it is 
political cowardice to put off the 
date when young men would have 
to go and be registered until after 
next year’s election. 


Opponents of the amend- 
ment, meanwhile, have several 
strategies in mind: (a) an attempt 
to defeat it outright; (b) an at- 
tempt to force the House leader- 
ship to break the amendment 
away from the procurement bill 
(to this end, some opponents an- 
nounced on July 24 they were 
prepared to offer a long list of 
amendments to the amendment 
if it wasn’t broken away); and (c) 
an attempt to change the amend- 
ment so it simply adds registra- 
tion itself to the list of subjects 
for Presidential study, delaying 
the issue until next year. 


Pat Schroeder (D-Colo.) is 
scheduled to make the motion on 
the House floor for shifting the 
registration to the “study” sec- 
tion when Congress reconvenes 
in September. Schroeder heads a 
group of 25 representatives ral- 
lying votes against the registra- 
tion provision, and even House 
Speaker, Thomas “Tip” O'Neill 
(D-Mass.) and members of the 
House Armed Services Commit- 
tee who recommend the bill pres- 
ently concede registration oppo- 
nents will win the vote this fall, 
according to Schroeder aide Nina 
Gilden. 

A companion Senate bill 
(S 1354) introduced by Robert 
Dole (R-Kan.) also calls for sim- 
ply further study of manpower 
needs. 

S 109 (Harry Byrd, R-Va.; Sam 
Nunn, D-Ga.): The Senate ver- 
sion of the HR 4040 amendment. 
Differences: S 109 is a separate 
bill; it requires registration to 


begin a year sooner, in January 
1980; and it would register all 
men then 18 to 26 years old, not 
just men turning 18. i 

Earlier this summer when the 
Senate was about to move on this 
bill, a threatened filibuster by 
Senators Mark Hatfield, George 
McGovern and others produced a 
compromise between support- 
ers and opponents of registra- 
tion: The bill was delayed, but 
only until the House acts on its 
measure. 

These are the other, less im- 
mediately active, legislative pro- 
posals: 

HR 23, the Military Registra- 
tion and Mobilization Assess- 
ment Act of 1979 (Charles 
Bennett, D-Fla.): requires regis- 
tration to start this October; 
amends Privacy Act to give Se- 
lective Service System (SSS) ac- 





Schroeder heads a 
group rallying votes 
against the registra- 
tion measure. 





cess to a wide array of public 
agency records for use in regis- 
tering young men automatically, 
by computer; places SSS under 
Department of Defense. 

S 226, the Military Registra- 
tion and Mobilization Assess- 
ment Act of 1979 (Robert Mor- 
gan, D-NC): Senate version of 
HR 23; does not make SSS part of 
Defense Department. 

HR 1901 and HR 2404 (GV. 
Montgomery, D-Miss., primary 
sponsor of both): Similar mea- 
sures whose main thrust is to ini- 
tiate a draft for the Individual 
Ready Reserves. : 

HR 2078 (Charles Wilson, D- 
Tex.): Would re-enact the dor- 
mant SSS act, and would resume 
registration and induction im- 
mediately. 

HR 2206, the National Service 
Act (Pete McCloskey, R-Calif.): 
Would register all young peo- 
ple—men and women—at age 17, 
then offer them four options 
when they turn 18: enlist in the 
active forces, enlist in the re- 
serves, volunteer for civilian ser- 
vice or be placed in a lottery pool 
and possibly be drafted. 

HR 3603 (John Cavanaugh, D- 
Neb.): Another proposal involv- 
ing, civilian service, this one pro- 
vides for random induction into 
either the military or civilian pro- 
gram. 


-WR 











Key issue: 

Can the 

Army survive 
on volunteers? 


By WILLIAM RISTOW 


UCH OF THE DEBATE sur- 

rounding proposals for re- 

sumption of registration or 
of the draft revolves about the ex- 
perience with the all-volunteer 
Army. Here is a closer look at some 
of the key arguments presented by 
people who claim that the volun- 
teer Army is not really working: 











©The volunteer Army relies too much on 
blacks and other minorities. No one 
denies this statistical imbalance. 
Blacks, for instance, make up about 
30 percent of the Army and about 13 
percent of the population. There are 
just two difficulties with blaming 
the situation on the volunteer sys- 
tem of recruiting soldiers for the 
Army. First, it was notorious dur- 
ing the Vietnam years that draftees 
were heavily black and minority, and 
that this problem resulted directly 
from inequities in the draft. Sec- 
ond, the most likely explanation for 
the high percentage of blacks in the 
Army doesn’t have to do with how 
the soldiers are enlisted, but with 
what their opportunities are out- 
side. 

As the late Rep. William Steiger 
(D-Wisc.) once wrote, the racial ar- 
gument “should be turned around to 
ask why society as a whole doesn’t 
follow the Army’s example of pro- 
viding equal opportunity and a fair- 
er chance of advancement” Secre- 
tary of the Army Clifford Alexander 
and leaders of the Congressional 
Black Caucus like Parren Mitchell 
and Ron Dellums have not hesitat- 
ed to criticize the paternalism of 
those who “would deny blacks the 
opportunity to enlist in the Armed 
Forces.’ (The Black Caucus, in fact, 
went on record this June in opposi- 
tion to reinstitution either of regis- 
tration or of the draft, and made a 
special point of contradicting the ra- 
cial argument.) 

This racial argument, by the way, 
is one of the favorites of pro-draft 
forces, since it can play to either lib- 
erals or to conservatives. To liberals 
who might otherwise support the 
volunteer Army, the question is put: 
“Do you want to see just blacks and 
minorities dying in case of a war?” 
To conservatives, the suggestion is 
made that higher percentages of mi- 
norities lead to inevitable racial ten- 
sions and problems with soldier mo- 
rale, not to mention the risk that ina 
war with a Third World nation a 
heavily minority Army might not be 
terribly enthusiastic. 


©The volunteer Army reserve is far be- 
low strength. The argument here is 
that without the draft lurking in the 
background as an incentive, no- 
body will join the reserves, but that 
it will be vital in case of a massive 
land war to have a large reserve 
backup force. 

This weakness of the volunteer 
Army is probably the one that most 
opponents of restoring the draft 
grant, although they maintain that 
the Defense Department should be 
allowed to try less drastic solutions 
than conscription in order to attract 
more people to the reserves—solu- 
tions such as enlistment bonuses, 
for example. 

There are sharp disagreements, 
however, about exactly how large 
our reserve force should be, and 
therefore how short we actuallyare. 
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_The “Individual Ready Reserves,” a 
force of ex-Army personnel which 
becomes the first back-up contin- 
gent in case of war, was 1.5 million in 
1968 and is only 360,000 now. Esti- 
mates for how many more troops 
should be in this reserve range from 
200,000 to one million. “Whatever 
the figure’’ Bernard Weinraub wrote 
in the New York Times, “defense 
aides supporting the volunteer force 
assert that a draft is unnecessary be- 
cause combat roles could be taken 
over by rear-echelon cooks, typists, 
clerks and drivers. In turn, retired 
military persons could fill the non- 
combat roles in an emergency.” And, 
he added, the Army has been expe- 
riencing a slow growth in the re- 
serves recently, and expects to see 
more as it introduces some of those 
financial and educational incentives 
for reservists. 

Maintaining the numerical 
strength of the active armed forces 
has not been a major problem. To 
maintain its total defense force of 
2.1 million, the Department of De- 
fense needs 400,000 recruits a year. 
Between 12,000 and 13,000 re- 
cruiters are out in the field at- 
tempting to get those volunteers. 
Though the total number of enlis- 
tees for the Army recently has fallen 
somewhat below quotas, more vol- 
unteers are re-enlisting than the 
Pentagon originally predicted and 
the drop-out rate during the first 
three years has fallen. 

Even those figures will have to be 
maintained, however, against a de- 
cline in the eligible population for 
the next several years. 

The Air Force recruiting district 













centered in Denver, which includes 
parts of six states, is apparently typ- 
ical of the Air Force success in get- 
ting recruits. Head recruiter Maj. 
Ted Whitaker said the Air Force 
has “never failed to make the goal 
here,’ which means a monthly aver- 
age of 175 recruits or more. 

Colorado Army recruiters, by 

contrast, are running only at about 
84 percent of the rate they want in 
‘order to meet their quota for the 
year, according to recruiting com- 
mander Lt. Col. Jesse Denton. The 
annual goal for a region which in- 
cludes Colorado, Wyoming and 
parts of western Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, is 2720 recruits. However, Den- 
ton and the Denver-based recruit- 
ers mirror optimism about their 
program, and say the numbers are 
improving steadily. 

Of the three major branches of 
the armed forces, the Navy is run- 
ning last in the arid West. The goal is 
200 new sailors a month from 
roughly the same geographic area 
serviced from Denver by the Army, 
but the average number of induc- 
tees is about 130, according to re- 
cruiting official Tom Boutwell. 

©The quality of the volunteer Army re- 
cruits is inadequate. The complx tech- 


nology of modern weapons re- 
quires reading and skill levels higher 
than ever before in the Army. 

Though the ratio of high school 
graduates rose to 68 percent of en- 
listees in 1978, Weinraub noted in 
his New York Times article that the 
reading and intellectual levels are 
still a problem. And several Army 
recruiters voiced concern over poor 
scores by high school graduates in 
military entrance exams. 

“It may be just pushing a button,’ 
commented a Denver major, “but 
they've got to know which button to 
push and how to push it” 

©The volunteer Army is much too expen- 
sive. There is no question that the 
Army of today costs considerably 
more than did the conscripted Army 
of 10 years ago. There is considerable 
question about whether restoring 
the draft would change matters. 

Rep. Steiger: “As everyone knows, 
a large portion of cost increases as- 
sociated with military manpower is 
a result of legislation tying military 
pay increases to civil-service in- 
creases. That measure was adopted 
in 1967, years before the debate over 
the volunteer force. .. . If we were 
to return to the draft immediately, 
cutting off all extra recruiting pro- 
grams, the savings would be only 
$300 million. Even if we were to cut 
recruit pay to the minimum wage 
and thereby drive service families 
back onto welfare rolls, the savings 
would come to $1.3 billion, well un- 
der 2 percent of our defense bud- 
get” 

It is worth noting, in passing, that 
18-year-olds can vote, and that even 
among supporters of the draft it is 
doubtful that there are many mem- 
bers of Congress who would tell 
young Americans not only that they 
must be conscripted, but that they 
will then be paid only a fraction of 
what enlistees receive today. An 
army of draftees, in short, would al- 
most certainly cost close to the same 
as the volunteer Army. 


@ The volunteer Army is an army of mer- 
cenaries. Pete McCloskey and others 
make the objection that democracy 
is better served by an Army made up 
of unwilling draftees than one of 
gung-ho volunteers doing it for the 
money, and that a drafted Army is 
less likely to take on dubious adven- 
tures abroad than isa volunteer one. 

Opponents of the draft reply this 
argument misses the point. The only 
soldiers in question here are the 
lowest ranks; under either system 
the officers and noncommissioned 
officers have volunteered for their 
jobs, and they are the ones who 
make military decisions, not the pri- 
vates. The volunteer Army, what's 
more, is not exactly composed of 
“lifers:” in fiscal year 1977 95 per- 
cent of enlistees signed up for either 
three-year terms (the minimum) or 
four-year terms, though they had 
the option to go for five or six years. 

Again, on the alleged control a 
drafted Army might place on inter- 
ventionism: There is still the Viet- 
nam experience. It wasn’t the dis- 
content of the draftees and the 
existence of scattered “fragging” in- 
cidents (whether they were by 
draftees or by volunteers) that 
ended the war; it was political and 
economic pressure at home. 

©The volunteer Army draws unduly on 
the lower classes. The pro-draft argu- 
ments here are similar to the ones 
on the racial composition of the 
Army, but the response is different, 
since opponents of the draft argue 
that in this case the facts are wrong. 






Looking at all the services com- 
bined, the RAND Corporation 
found that under the draft, 42.5 per- 
cent of male enlistees came from 
families with incomes of $10,300 or 
less; under the volunteer system the 
figure is 43.4 percent; and in the 
population as a whole, the figure is- 
37 percent. In other words, there is 
virtually no difference between the 
volunteers and the draftees, and lit- 
tle difference between the military 
and the general population. 

Looking at the Army separately, 
the Department of Defense has re- 
ported that 33 percent of enlistees 
come from families with incomes of 
less than $8000 compared to 26 per- 
cent in the United States gener- 
ally—again, hardly a significant dif- 
ference, and one unlikely to be 
drastically altered by a return to 
conscription. As McCloskey him- 
self commented in our interview, “1 
think you will always have more 
young people from the poorer 
classes in the service than others” 


© Morale has plummeted in the volunteer 
Army. Much of the objection to the 
current system comes in the form of 
the sort of “evidence” you find in 
this category: anecdotal evidence 
based on a Congressman’s trip to an 
Army base and his candid inter- 
views with soldiers who tell him 
they aren't happy with the way 
things are going. Stories of this sort 
abound; the point is that they 
abounded as well during the days of 
the draft. Rep. Steiger, for example, 
described to the manpower sub- 
committee of the Senate Armed 
Servies Committee his own sur- 
veys of the troops back in 1971, sur- 
veys that turned up precisely the 
same complaints from soldiers that 
pro-draft politicians are now blam- 
ing on the volunteer Army. 

This is not to say that morale is 
necessarily at its highest point to- 
day, or that conditions are necessar- 
ily better than they were before, 
though there is plenty of anecdotal 
evidence for this perspective as well. 
It’s just to say that no one has been 
able todemonstrate how morale and 
Army conditions will improve if sol- 
diers are conscripted against their 
wills. 


There are, obviously, problems in 
the volunteer Army. But so far sup- 
porters of a return to the peacetime 
draft have not made a convincing 
case either of the magnitude of the 
problems—that is, that the volun- 
teer Army is a failure—or, more im- 
portant, that these same problems 
would somehow cease to exist in a 
conscripted Army. Rep. Steiger, a 
longtime supporter of the All Vol- 
unteer Force (AVF), put it succinct- 
ly in his testimony before the man- 
power subcommittee last summer: 

“As long as we can fall back on the 
simple solution of returning to 
forced service through conscrip- 
tion the feeling is, why go through 
the bother of trying to make our 
military manpower policies work? 
It strikes me that those who criti- 
cize today’s force and who look long- 
ingly to the alternative of the draft 
lack perspective. There is a ten- 
dency to forget- that our Armed 
Forces have traditionally been made 
up of volunteers. We have had con- 
scription in only 30 or our 200-plus 
years as a nation. And there is a ten- 
dency to forget the reports of low 
morale, low pay, bad living condi- 
tions, packed stockades and high 
AWOL and desertion rates that 
plagued our draft Army.... 

“Problems remain. Attrition, 
manning the reserves, improving 
the recruiting process and provid- 
ing adequate medical care. None of 
these challenges is insuperable. Each 
requires specific attention to man- 
power management. None requires 
a draft?’ 
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Restoring 


the draft 


Cont. from p. 2. 


the very discussion indicates to op- 
ponents of the draft and of Ameri- 
can intervention abroad that the les- 
sons of Vietnam already have been 
largely forgotten. Congress’s sud- 
den interest in breathing life into 
the draft machinery is a loud warn- 
ing bell, they believe. 

Harris, in debating McCloskey, 
put it this way: “We as a society 
have two choices to make: We can 
either consume less, and become 
more independent in our style of 
consumption, or we can go an as- 
suming we are going to have access 
to those resources. I’m convinced 
that down the line we're going to 
find out that we won't get access to 
those resources, and if we take that 
second option, then our only choice 
is to go and fight a series of re- 
source wars to get ourselves what 
we need to keep our electric widgets 
running. I'see peacetime conscrip- 
tion as it’s about to be enacted as a 
step in that second direction” 


NE REASON why all -the 

present legislative activity to- 

ward reviving the draft seems 
particularly odd is that the country 
is hardly short of fighting troops: 
The armed forces are up to their au- 
thorized strength, with more than 
two million men and women on ac- 
tive duty. Officials of the Depart- 
ment of Defense claim to be fully 
satisfied with the fighting ability of 
these forces. 

Many members of Congress are 
not satisfied, however, and they ar- 
gue that the condition of the mili- 
tary has gone steadily downhill since 
that dark day six years ago when the 
country decided to abandon the 
peacetime draft and return toa mil- 
itary composed of individuals who 
wanted to enlist, as opposed to those 
who entered against their wills. 

In fact, it’s easy to get the impres- 
sion, when you listen to Pete Mc- 
Closkey or other pro-draft mem- 
bers of Congress, that all the 
evidence is in and that the volun- 
teer Army has been demonstrated 
to be an unmitigated disaster. Here 
is McCloskey, for example, during 
his debate with Harris: 

“The results on the volunteer 
Army lately indicate that the num- 


bers of people that are’ volunteer-~ 


ing, the quality of the people that are 
volunteering and their morale has 
deteriorated to such an extent that 
we no longer have a combat-ready 
Army in the case of any kind of 
emergency. We're not trying to in- 
crease the size of the Army, but the 
quality and the caliber of the indi- 
vidual soldiers has reached a point 
that only the dregs of society ap- 
parently are willing to volunteer 
these days” 

That sort of apocalyptic state- 
ment may be necessary to justify a 
return to the draft, but it is not so 
clearly supported by the facts. Com- 
pare McCloskey’s words, for exam- 
ple, with these statements by New 
York Times correspondent Bernard 


‘Weinraub June 10, in the first ar- 


ticle of a three-part series on the vol- 
unteer Army: 

e’Desertion rates in the Army 
have declined 80 percent since 1971. 
Violent crime, courts-martial and 
‘disciplinary incidents’ have dropped 
sharply in five years.’ 

e‘Army volunteers last year in- 
cluded the highest percentage of 
high school graduates, 68 percent, 
ever recruited” 





e’Although 6 percent of enlistees 
are ‘functionally illiterate’ or réad- 
ers below the fifth-grade level, 20 
percent of all Americans [older than] 
17 are functionally illiterate, ac- 
cording to a study sponsored by the 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare” 


You can choose statistics to sup- 
port virtually any side of any argu- 
ment, of course, and there are, in 
truth, areas in which the volunteer 
Army does not seem to be quite up 
to the standards of the conscripted 
Army of the Vietnam years. For in- 
stance, although there are substan- 
tially fewer soldiers now than there 
were draftees in the lowest of the 
mental categories on the Army’s 
scale, there are also fewer from the 
highest category. The general point 
opponents of the draft make, how- 
ever—and it is a point that seems to 
be supported by the full weight of 
available evidence—is that the dif- 
ferences in quality between volun- 
teers and draftees are so small as to 
be insignificant, and that by no 
means do the differences justify so 
radical a measure as a return to 
peacetime conscription. 





Should women be drafted? 


ITH ALL the lobbying 

and maneuvering over 
various draft and regis- 
tration measures, Capitol Hill ob- 
servers are saying that one of the 
most important issues of all in 
this debate—almost as impor- 
tant as whether or not the vol- 
unteer Army is working, or the 
Russians are about to cross into 
Western Europe—is the issue of 
how women should be treated. 


The prevailing opinion in Wash- 
ington seems to be that if the 
Equal Rights Amendment passes, 


then any draft must include 
women as well as men, and, fur- 
ther, that even without the ERA 
the courts are likely to interpret 
exclusion of women as a viola 
tion of equal-protection require- 
ments of the constitution. 

The main registration bills be- 
fore the Congress don’t include 
women, but other legislation 
does, in particular, McCloskey’s 
plan, which would treat women 
equally both for registration and 


for drafting purposes. But, Mc- 
Closkey said, if the ERA (which 
he supports) ultimately fails, he 
believes women shouldn’t be in- 
cluded in a draft, and he will drop 
them from his legislation. 

Congressional Quarterly maga- 
zine points out a further compli- 
cation: Assuming women are reg- 
istered and then drafted, should 
they be sent into combat? There 
is obviously strong political re- 
sistance to putting women on the 
front lines, but it has also been 
noted that drafting women and 
then reserving them for non- 
combat roles would greatly in- 
crease a male soldier’s chances of 
being put into combat, thus open- 
ing up the possibility of a male 
suit on unequal treatment. In 
short, it is an issue with pro- 
found emotional, legal, political 
and practical ramifications, and 
so far, Congress appears far from 
a satisfactory solution. 


—WR 
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you when you go. It’ 


looking into. 


©) Mountain Bell 


Plan 
and save 


If you’re moving within the same telephone _ 
exchange or local area, you can reduce installatior 
costs by taking all your desk-type telephones wit 
s a simple matter of unplug- — 
ging them, or cutting the cord. Since we wont _ 
have to go out to get these phones, we pass a 
$5 savings on to you. 

And there’s still another good way to 
hold down costs if your home has 
modular telephone : 
the phones you need at one of our he 
PhoneCenter Stores. Then youll 7 
save $4 on the installation of your / 
first phone and $1 on each addi- / 
tional phone you take home 
and plug in. It’s well worth 


acks—just pick up 
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Whos important 
at the Post? 


By RON WOLF 








hot, smelly, dirty, deafening newspaper 
resses is still a wondrous place of subtle har- 
mony and beauty. Despite its deceiving outward 
appearance, a line of presses is hardly the same 
mechanical monstrosity as a factory assembly 
line, at least not to people who watch over the col- 
lection, preparation and dissemination of the 
news. No, truly miracles happen here. 

But the pressroom is hardly an industrial Gar- 
den of Eden for the men who must labor there. I 
say “men” because this oppressive workplace has 
not yet attracted any appreciable number of fe- 
male applicants. In fact, the only presswoman in 
Denver (at least the only one I knew of) quit her 
job two weeks ago after a lecherous Goss Subur- 
banite nearly transformed her head into a page of 
classifieds. 

It was the fate of Bennie Maestas, night-shift 
janitor for The Denver Post, to toil in close prox- 
imity to the huge machines which print a couple 
million copies of that voluminous paper each 
week. His sad story is contained in a decision 
handed down last month by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

The duty of the pressroom janitors is to see that 
the ink and grime which permeate the printing 
plant do not get tracked into the rest of the build- 
ing. Take a look through the large windows along 
the north side of the Denver Post building on Cal- 
ifornia Street to see for yourself what conditions 
in the pressroom are like. Heaven forbid that the 
white-collar of the city room, beset as they are 
with such occupational hazards as paper cuts and 
leaky ballpoints, should be subjected to this filth. 

Because cleaning around the presses is so un- 
pleasant, the Post has had trouble keeping its 
corps of 35 janitors adequately motivated. In the 
spring of 1978 the paper hired a new supervisor, 
Norman Allan, to reorganize the janitorial crew 
and crack down on what was perceived as exces- 
sive absenteeism. 

In the months following his arrival, Allan rep- 
rimanded or suspended 10 janitors for taking too 
many sick days. Five of them eventually were 
fired. Among those disciplined was 63-year-old 
Maestas, the union shop steward on the second 
shift who had previously battled Allan and higher 
ranking managers on behalf of others caught in 
the crackdown. 

Allan’s routine review of attendance records 


F OR SOME OF US, a cavernous room full of 
p 


over the weekend that book editors at 

many major daily newspapers were sell- 
ing complimentary review copies of current 
titles to a discount bookstore in New York. 
Among those caught in the investigation was 
Terry Anderson, book editor of The Denver 
Post, who was fired on July 30 after admitting 
that he had been making an extra $200 to $300 
a month for the last nine months through the 
resale scheme. 

A wire-service account of the Gannett in- 
vestigation appeared in both the Post and the 
News last Sunday. Though Anderson’s firing 
was mentioned in the story, Post officials made 
no comment on the situation in their own 
pages. 

Free copies of books and phonograph records 
routinely are provided to reviewers at virtual- 
ly every paper in the country, including at 
Straight Creek Journal. Normally, reviewers 
are allowed to keep the works they write about 
as part of their meager compensation. Dispos- 
ing of the unwanted material which arrives in 
the mail is a problem for which there is no easy 
answer. Sending all this stuff back to the source 
clearly is impractical. Often the leftovers are 
made available to the rest of the staff, but even 
so, the volume of free books and records that 
just arrive unsolicited—many of dubious 
merit—is such that it is difficult to give every- 
thing away to employees. 

For a long time, Stanton Peckham, retired 
book editor of the Post, donated his discards to 
Metropolitan State College, which was trying 
to build its library. However, donating the sur- 
plus to worthy nonprofit organizations is not 


eTA NEWS SERVICE reported 


showed that Maestas had been off work numer- 
ous times since 1970 as a result of a lengthy list of 
health problems including pulmonary infections, 
diabetes, back trouble, three operations, gall blad- 
der problems and ulcers. By the end of Septem- 
ber, Maestas had taken more than 100 hours of 
sick leave in 1978, slightly more than the 12 days 
of paid leave provided under the terms of the 
Posts contract with the Denver Newspaper 
Guild. Allan imposed a two-day suspension with- 
out pay on the union steward. 

Maestas filed a labor grievance over the action 
arguing that he was being harassed as a result of 
his activity on behalf of the union. His allegation 
amounted toacharge that the Post had engaged in 
an unfair labor practice. Ultimately, the adminis- 
trative law judge who heard the case on behalf of 
the NLRB decided that, overall, Maestas had been 
treated like every other employee and was not sin- 
gled out because of his union duties. The suspen- 
sion was upheld. 

In his discussion of the case, Judge Russell L. 
Stevens noted that “The company’s policy of 
granting 12 days paid sick leave each year does not 
mean that employees may take that time without 
any reference to, or regard for, company work re- 
quirements. [The company[ in some in- 
stances may find it necessary to terminate em- 
ployees who are genuinely ill or injured or 
legitimately off work, since production must con- 
tinue” 

In other words, even if an employee is legiti- 
mately sick, the company can still discipline him — 
even fire him—for interfering with the comple- 
tion of necessary work. 

But Stevens also concluded that Allan had in- 
deed told another supervisor that he did not like 
Maestas because the janitor was a union stew- 
ard—a violation of the National Labor Relations 
Act. The Post was given a slap on the wrist: the 
standard NLRB order to cease and desist from in- 
terfering with union activities and to post a no- 
tice to employees informing them of their right to 
organize and pledging that the company won't re- 
peat its offense. 

Maestas eventually was fired for absenteeism; 
he is now spending his days at home contemplat- 
ing the possibility of filing another grievance. 

Alas, Bennie Maestas’ problem is that he had 
the misfortune of getting sick and taking time off 
work. Now if only he had excused himself to at- 
tend the opening of the theater season in London 
or to guide visiting celebrities around the Boet- 
tcher Concert Hall, all would be forgiven. 

After all, the publisher of The Denver Post— 
what with his salary and perks amounting to a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars a year—prob- 
ably consumes as much company money wander- 
ing around the galleria with Henry Fonda for a 
few hours as the pressroom janitor with his 12 
days of sick leave. 

But then, there are certain jobs which must get 
done and others that are not so critical. Someone 
must sacrifice so that we can have a big-time arts 
center in Denver. 


necessarily a way out of the dilemma. Book 
publishers realize that volumes donated to li- 
braries or to fund-raising book sales are likely 
to decrease retail sales, so that option is 
frowned upon. 

Just throwing the stuff away somehow does- 
n't seem right either. 

Here at Straight Creek Journal we don’t re- 
ceive the broad range of newly published books 
that go to the larger papers, so often we trade 
unwanted books with local dealers for those 
titles we would like to review or for reference 
volumes for the office. 

Phonograph records are a greater problem 
since there are fewer noncommercial channels 
for disposing of popular music. Although rec- 
ord companies deface the covers of promo- 
tional copies distributed to radio station and 
newspaper reviewers to discourage resale, 
used-record stores maintain a healthy black 
market in these otherwise perfectly usable al- 
bums. Since we do not review records, we've 
tried to get off the distribution lists for pro- 
motional copies, but have had only partial suc- 
cess. Those albums that continue to arrive here 
are sold to the second-hand dealers with the 
proceeds going to small office luxuries of gen- 
eral benefit, an admittedly imperfect solution. 

Terry Anderson’s impropriety was not that 
he sold books, but that he pocketed the pro- 
ceeds. William Hornby, editor of the Post, said 
that procedures for disposing of both books 
and records are under review. 

However, as long as the publishing and rec- 
ording industries continue to inundate news- 
papers with their output, there will be ethical 
problems in the disposal of the surplus. 
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No air-conditioning, now this 

If high-ranking federal bureaucrats want the 
plants in their offices watered, they're going to 
have to start doing it themselves. 

The Senate has adopted an amendment to an 
appropriations bill that forbids the government 
from spending funds to hire professional plant 
waterers in federal buildings. The legislation was 
introduced in response to a recent study by the 
General Accounting Office which found that 26 
federal agencies spent $816,000 on plant-water- 
ing services over a five-year period. One agency, 
the Copyright Royal Tribunal, reportedly spends 
$1100 a year on plant care and watering. That 
agency has 11 employees. 


Losers of the week 


Brotherly love didn’t pay off in this case. 

Kelley Wheeler of Great Bend, Kan., was re- 
cently arrested on a number of traffic charges and 
bond was set at $200. When his brother Rory 
found out how high the bond was, he decided to 
take things into his own hands and reportedly 
went to the police parking lot where he slashed 
the tires on two police cars. 

Now, both brothers are in the clink, and the 
original $200 doesn’t seem like so much after all. 
Rory’s bond has been set at $5000. 


This will kill you 


The Weekly Newspaper in Glenwood Springs 
reported last week that a large truck owned by the 
Bates Casket Company of Wichita was stalled on 
Interstate 70 near the local exit ramp. The hood 
was up and the young driver, apparently on his 
way to Glenwood to make a delivery, was scratch- 
ing his head in dismay. 

When asked what the problem was, the young 
man reportedly answered, “I don’t know. It just 
started coffin and then it died” 


How will they withstand the cold? 


Hard drinkers in Greenland now have to slap 
ration coupons, as well as cash, on the bar when 
they want a drink. The government of Green- 
land, in efforts to cure one of the highest alcohol 
rates in the world, is now issuing each adult 72 
drinking coupons a month, necessary for the pur- 
chase of package goods and drinks at restaurants. 
One coupon buys a bottle of beer, six coupons a 
bottle of wine, 12 a bottle of stronger wine and 24 
a bottle of hard liquor. 

The government hopes the rationing system 
will cut consumption of alcohol for the country’s 
50,000 inhabitants by 40 percent. Each Green- 
lander now consumes an average of about 5 gal- 
lons of pure alcohol a year. 


Movies can be dangerous... 


Ann, a Manhattan journalist, and John, a mem- 
ber of the New York police force, had lived to- 
gether in unwedded monogamous bliss for two 
years in a Greenwich Village garden apartment. 

And then they went to see Woody Allen’s film 
Manhattan. In the last few minutes Ann and John 
turned stiff in their seats. In the scene where 
Woody Allen runs crosstown to catch Mariel 
Hemingway before she leaves for London, the 
camera catches a quick shot of Ann’s Mustang, be- 
ing driven by John. The only problem was that 
John’s arm was tightly wound around another 
woman. 

It seems that while Manhattan was being filmed, 
John had used Ann’s car, allegedly to go to “offi- 
cers’ training camp” 

And that was the end of that. 


We were had 


Popeye the Sailor may have eaten all that spin- 
ach for nothing. 

The British Nutrition Foundation, in its latest 
newsletter, is out with a story debunking what it 
calls the “spinach myth” The bulletin says that 
spinach doesn’t have any more iron in it than any 
of the other similar dark green leafy vegetables. 


What’s in a name? 


If you're one of those people who would like to 
be able to read part of a book before deciding if you- 
want to buy it, help is on the way in the form of a 
new magazine. The publication will feature the 
full first chapters of many new books causing talk 
in the publishing world. 

The name of the new magazine? Chapter One, of 
course. 
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LEC TOPES 








LIBBY BORTZ, psychiatric social worker and in- 
structor in women’s studies, on “Self-Aware- 
ness” Brown-bag lunch series sponsored by the 
Women’s Resource Center of Arapahoe Com- 
munity College. Rm 328 of the ACC main bldg., 
5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Wed. noon. Ad- 
mission $1, ACC students 50¢; bring your lunch 
794-1550, ext. 411 


Aug. 8 


POETRY READING by Ted Berrigan, Peter Or- 
lovsky and Reed Bye. Naropa Summer Audito- 
rium, 1645 Broadway, Boulder. Wed. 8 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3, students & senior citizens $2.50 
444-0202 

Aug. 8 


BROADCAST series on British theologian and 
writer C.S. Lewis, “Speak of the Devil” Public 
radio series sponsored by Colorado Humanities 
Program and produced by KCFR radio. Last pro- 
gram in series centers on “Religion and Poli- 
tics” Production includes dramatization from 
Lewis’ writings and discussion by Colorado phi- 
losophers and theologians. Thur. 9 p.m. KCFR 


radio, 90.1 FM 
Aug. 9 


NINA TURNEY of public relations department at 
Western Electric, on “American Heritage” Com- 
munity House in Chautauqua Park, 900 Baseline 


Road, Boulder. Thur. 8 p.m. Free admission 
442-3282 


Aug. 9 


FILM on the efforts of conservationists to pre- 
serve endangered species, Afonement. West Au- 
ditorium of the Denver Museum of Natural His- 
tory in City Park, Montview & Colorado bivds., 
Denver. Thur.-Fri. 12:30 p.m. Free admission 
575-3872 

Aug. 9-10 


SEMINAR on “Human Potential” oriented for the 
displaced homemaker. Sponsored by the Wom- 
en's Resource Center of Arapahoe Community 
College. Rm 128 of the ACC main bldg., 5900 S 
Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Fri. 7-9 p.m., Sat. 9-5, 
Sun. 9-4. Free admission, registration request- 
ed. 794-1550, ext. 410 

Aug. 10-12 


SYMPOSIUM on performance art, including video 
and film presentations. Flick Theater, 15th & Lari- 
mer sts., Denver. Sun. noon. Panelists include Ted 
Dougherty, construction supervisor for the Run- 
ning Fence project in California and the Rifle 
Valley Curtain project in Colorado: Bill Peterson 
editor of Artspace, and Philip Yenawine. director 
of the Aspen Center for the Visual Arts. Offered as 
part of Larimer Square Summerfest: several pres- 
entations of performance art are scheduled for the 
weekend. See Special Events under art listings for 
details. $2.50 donation requested. 534-2367 
Aug. 12 


BECKY HOWARD of Self-Image Consultants on 
“Creative Change: An Eye Toward the Future” 
First of free seminar series on careers for women 
sponsored by Safe House. Ford-Warren Library, 
2825 High St., Denver. Mon. 1 & 7 p.m. 388-4268 

Aug. 13 


POETRY READING, open microphone, with 
guest poet Tara Moan. Mercury Cafe, 1308 Pear! 
St., Denver. Tue. 8 p.m. Free admission to night 
club-cafe. 832-1994. 

Aug. 14 


LIBBY BORTZ, psychiatric social worker and in- 
Structor in women's studies, and Merna Sali- 
man, coordinator of women's programming at 
Arapahoe Community College, on “Changing 
Roles of Women and Men” Brown-bag lunch se 
nes sponsored by the Women’s Resource Cen- 
ter of ACC. Rm 328 of the ACC main bldg., 5900 
S. Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Wed. noon. Admis- 
sion $1. ACC students 50¢; bring your lunch 
794-1550, ext. 411 


Aug. 15 


NANCY KAIN-COOK of the state Department of 
Education, on “Women in the Work Force: Myth 
and Reality”; also Monica Spellman of the Colo- 
rado Civil Rights Commission, on “Discrimina- 
tion in Employment: Administrative Aspects” 
Part of seminar series on careers for women 
sponsored by Safe House. Ford-Warren Library, 


2825 High St., Denver. Wed. 1 & 7 p.m. Free ad- 
mission. 388-4268 
Aug. 15 


JEANNE BUSACCA, lawyer, on “A Court Case 
Perspective on Discrimination”; with Nancy 
Kain-Cook and Monica Spellman (see preced- 
ing listing). Part of seminar series on careers for 
women sponsored by Safe House. Ford-Warren 
Library, 2825 High St., Denver. Wed. 7 p.m. Free 
admission, 388-4268 

Aug. 15 


LECTURE on pictographs (pictures represent- 
ing ideas) and petroglyphs (rock carvings) of 
Colorado. Part of meeting of the Denver chapter 
of the Colorado Historical Society. West Audito- 
rum of the Denver Museum of Natural History, 
Montview & Colorado blvds., Denver. Wed. 7:30 
p.m. Free admission. 377-8435 


Aug. 15 


POETRY READING by William Burroughs, John 
Giorno and William Burroughs Jr. Summer Au- 
ditorium of Naropa Institute, 1645 Broadway, 
Boulder Wed. 8 p.m. Admission $3, students & 


senior citizens $2.50. 444-0202 

Aug. 15 
BROADCAST on anthropologist L.S.B. Leakey, 
“Legacy of L.S.B Leakey” PBS broadcast of Na- 
tional Geographic special. Thur. 8 p.m. KRMA- 
TV. Ch 6 

Aug. 16 


CONVENIENT, INEXPENSIVE, QUALITY 
MEDICAL CARE 


20% OFF 


(with mention of ad) 






“A masterful blending of 
terror, suspense and sex” 
D. Roman 
“Fast paced... Exciting... 


A stunning superthriller” 
M Perilli 





Rocky Mountain 
Dental Clinics 

| Quality Dentistry at Lowest Cost 

| Estimates Given 


825-7903 


Full and Partial Dentures 










“Overwhelming tension... A 


blockbuster psycho-drama” 
: S Marr 
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In the glitter and gla 


e Extractions and Surgery 





PROVIDING THE HIGHEST QUALITY PRIMARY MEDICAL CARE E very rich, there’s a newfkind of terror 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE COST TO THE PATIENT. pe a T, s» 














































Office Call ET .$ 8.00 Pelvic Exam $12.00 Republic Building ¢ 1612 Tremont Place 
Annual Adult Examination .$20.00 Pregnancy Test................, $ 7.00 Bee Coors om 
Pap & Light Physical .$15.00° Chest X-Ray (PAJ ..2.......... $15.00 
NEW: PSYCHO-SOCIAL COUNSELING — $15-$25 
"Women will be billed directly by pathologist for reading of paps VD culture ($3 00) 






will be done routinely unless specifically requested not to 


THE GLENDALE CLINIC 
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FILM 


Macho style 1: 
professional 
athletes 


North Dallas Forty 


Screenplay by Frank Yablans, 
Ted Kotcheff and Peter Gent 
Directed by Ted Kotcheff 


By PETER KLEM 


ORTH DALLAS FORTY is a 

film that could not have been 

made while John Wayne lived. 
In dramatizing the world of pro 
football, warts and all (a job that 
should have been done—but was- 
n’t—by Semi-Tough), the filmmakers 
have not only created a milieu that 
has newsreel authenticity, but they 
have rubbed the veneer from the 
American macho, pro football- 
player subtype. 

Adapted from the novel by for- 
mer Dallas cowboy Peter Gent, 
North Dallas Forty features as its pro- 
tagonist Phil Elliott, a wide receiver 
who has been with the North Dal- 
las Bulls for eight years and is be- 
ginning to grow disillusioned with 
(among other things) the punish- 
ment his body absorbs week after 
week at the hands, shoulders, knees 
and heads of rival players. A true 
macho would shrug off the pain and 
insist to himself that the game must 
go on, but for Elliott, dammit, it 
hurts like hell. 

The film opens with a brilliant se- 
quence in which Elliott, played to 
perfection by Nick Nolte, stumbles 
awake, every aching movement re- 
minding him (in instant flashbacks) 
of plays the night before in which he 
was blocked, tackled and generally 








Macho style 2: 
the hardened 


convict 


Escape from Alcatraz 


Screenplay by Richard Tuggle 
Directed by Don Siegel 


By PETER KLEM 


VEN AS North Dallas Forty sug- 
= that traditional macho 

movie roles may be crum- 
bling, it is a cinch that while Charles 
Bronson and Clint Eastwood are 
around, macho vehicles will still role 
off Hollywoods assembly lines. 
Bronson has not made a movie since 
Telefon, several seasons ago, but East- 
wood has been active with implac- 
able regularity. 

His last movie, Every Which Way But 
Loose, was a ludicrous departure 
from his customary hard-line ac- 
tion epic, but in Escape from Alcatraz he 
returns to territory he knows best 
with determined assurance. He 
plays Frank Morris, who in 1962 en- 
gineered the only presumably suc- 
cessful escape from the allegedly im- 
pregnable federal prison on Alcatraz 
Island. (It is necessary to qualify the 
success of the escape attempt be- 
cause Morris and his companions, 
the two Anglin brothers, were 




























slammed around. While the died-in- 
the-wool macho hides his hurts, 
even from himself, Elliott coddles, 
almost flaunts his, even groaning in 
agony when he shifts position while 
making love. 

Elliott’s physical dilapidation is a 
symbol of his spiritual disenchant- 
ment with his profession. The head 
coach, B.A. Strothers (an Oscar-cal- 
iber performance by G.D. Sprad- 
lin), rides Elliott pitilessly about his 
“immaturity,” and quotes St. Paul’s 
example in I Corinthians 13 (“When 
| became a man, | put away childish 
things’). Strothers, an unemo- 
tional, computer-reliant martinet 
(Gent's characterization must have 
drawn heavily on impressions of 
Tom Landry) is thus marked as hyp- 
ocritically oblivious to team parties, 
where the majority of players wal- 
low in bestial immaturity, while El- 
liott remains detached on the side- 
lines. 

At one such party, Elliott meets 
Charlotte (Dale Haddon), a divor- 
cee with an impressive standard of 
living. He succeeds in overcoming 
her standoffishness, but the ro- 
mance that ultimately develops be- 
tween the two causes North Dallas 
Forty to founder a bit. 

The film works best when it de- 
picts Elliott forging his head-long 
way against the corporate system of 
pro football. Charlotte merely pro- 
vides a feminine foil against whom 
he can tilt in formulating a more en- 
lightened set of values. 

The evolution of Phil Elliott from 
a high-priced gladiator who is pure- 
ly chattel to the owners of the team 
into an independent-thinking hero 
is made credible almost entirely by 
Nolte’s magnificent performance. It 
is now high time to overlook his 
deadened demeanor in The Deep and 
recognize that in Who'll Stop the Rain? 
and this film, Nolte has blossomed 
into one of the best American ac- 


never found, alive or dead.) 

In the adaptation of novice 
screenwriter Richard Tuggle’s ac- 
count of this actual occurrence, 
Eastwood was chosen for the lead by 
veteran director Don Siegel (Riot in 
Cell Block 11), who collaborated pre- 
viously with Eastwood on Dirty 
Harry. Escape from Alcatraz refines 
even more cleanly the taut, under- 
stated style for which both men are 
famous. 


The plot is simply recounted. 
Morris (Eastwood) is incarcerated at 
Alcatraz after several escapes from 
other prisons around the country. 
The ruthless warden (Patrick Mc- 
Goohan) informs him that “No one 
has ever escaped from Alcatraz” 
Morris rises to the challenge, de- 
vises an elaborate escape plan witha 
small coterie of confederates and 
carries it out. 

Much of the film takes place in 
semi-darkness, or austere artificial 
lighting. Morris is brought to “the 
Rock” during a nocturnal rain- 
storm, and a guard’s hearty “Wel- 
come to Alcatraz!” is punctuated 
with a thunderclap. The relentless 
ingenuity needed to dig through the 
ventilation grille at the back of Mor- 
ris’ cell and explore escape routes 
leading to the roof of the prison is 
carried out under cover of dark- 
ness. Finally, the escape itself, which 
traverses a harrowingly lengthy 
path, is filmed in flashes of blue 
prison uniforms against a black void. 

Throughout, there are ominous 
touches which hammer away at the 
grim inhumanity of life in prison. 


x 
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Nick Nolte (left)is outstanding in North Dallas Forty as a pro football player who 


grows disillusioned with the physical and moral ways of pro football life. The film is 
much more than the football comedy it is advertised as. 


tors in pictures today. His portrayal 
of an athletic body going to ruin is 
remarkably effective, and in his la- 
zier moments, there are flashes of 
Lee Marvin at his laid-back best. 
Because so much of this film is de- 
voted to Elliott’s personal growth, 
the backdrop world of pro football is 
not as keenly delineated as one 
might wish. The raunchiness and 
overindulgence in sex and drugs 
which are reputedly characteristic 
of the players is transformed here 
into rampant caricature. 
Notwithstanding, there are sev- 
eral interesting subordinate char- 
acterizations in North Dallas Forty. 
Most noteworthy of these is one 
turned in by Mac Davis (the pop 
singer best known for “Baby, Don’t 
Get Hooked on Me”) as an unprin- 
cipled quarterback who is well 
skilled in manipulating the political 


The warden keeps acaged bird in his 
office; the cells in the solitary sec- 
tion, “D” block, are pitch-black holes 
where prisoners experience total 
sensory deprivation except for res- 
pites when guards open the doors to 
hose down the cubicles. 

The supporting roles are filled by 
an assortment of credible cons. Rob- 
erts Blossom (Citizens Band) is ad- 
mirable as “Doc; an elderly pris- 
oner whose only solace is painting. 
Paul Benjamin, a fine black actor, 
plays “English; the library trusty 
who befriends Morris during his 


forces that determine survival in the 
profession. 

Bo Svenson (Walking Tall II) gives 
an exaggerated portrayal of asavage 
offensive tackle who is described by 
another player as “climbing the Em- 
pire State Building” for amuse- 
ment. Among the actual pro play- 
ers cast in the film, John Matuszak 
of the Oakland Raiders is memo- 
rable in an impassioned speech in 
which he deplores the dehumaniz- 
ing methods of Coach Johnson 
(Charles Durning). 

Although publicity for North Dallas 
Forty has made it appear to be a rou- 
tine exploitation comedy, it is any- 
thing but that. The manner in which 

our professional athletes are ruth- 
lessly exploited is made so depress- 
ingly clear that watching a pro game 
after seeing this film may never be 
the same. 





early days in the pen. There is also a 
fierce, blubbery beast named “Wolf” 
(Bruce M. Fischer), who menaces 
the Eastwood character “on the 
yard” when his homosexual over- 
tures are spurned. 

There is nothing excessive or 
extraneous in Escape from Alcatraz. 
It is a straightforward adventure, 
straightforwardly filmed, without 
moral judgments or psychological 
bric-a-brac. For those who enjoy 
Eastwood's powerful brand of liquor 
straight up, Escape from Alcatraz will 
pack a potent wallop. 





Clint Eastwood carries on the macho film tradition with his role as Frank Morris, a 
real-life convict who escaped from Alcatraz in 1962 and has not been heard from 


since. 


nM 
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Dragan Maksimovic, right, as the young Gurdjieff, an Armenian guru-to-be, 
searches for enlightenment in Meetings with Remarkable Men. Viewers also havea 
long trail before the 20-minute enlightenment scene at the end of the film. 


Macho style 3: 
the religious 
seeker 


Meetings with Remarkable Men 


Screenplay by Jeanne de Salzmann 
and Peter Brook 
Directed by Peter Brook 


By PETER KLEM 


MONG THE LAST bastions of 
male domination in this era of 
expanded opportunities for 
women is the field of theology. 
There have been a few female reli- 
gious leaders, to be sure, but the 
suspicion lingers with people. like 
Mary Baker Eddy, Aimee Semple 
McPherson and Katherine Kuhl- 
mann that their flair for show busi- 
ness was at least as great as their 
spirituality. 

Even more striking than the lack 
of prominent women figures among 
organized religions is the paucity of 
women who have undertaken spiri- 
tual quests. It seems to be a pecu- 
liarly male preoccupation to scour 
the ends of the earth in search of ul- 
timate truth. 

Thus, it is not surprising that a re- 
cently released film on the subject 
by British director Peter Brook 
(Marat/Sade, Lord of the Flies) should 
have as its title, Meetings with Remark- 
able Men. For whatever reason, it 
seems that the gurus of the world 
may well be jealously protecting one 
of the last great macho strong- 
holds. 

This situation has changed little 
since the heyday of George Ivano- 
vich Gurdjieff, the early 20th-cen- 
tury mystic whose childhood and 
early adulthood are the subject of 
Brook’s film. To begin with, Gurd- 
jieff’s Armenian mother (he was 
born in the Caucasus in 1877) ap- 
parently died during his childhood; 
she does not appear in the film, 
which opens during Gurdjieff’s 
early adolescence. His Greek father 
(played by British actor Warren 
Mitchell) instilled in the youth a 
thirst for knowledge. 

His spirituality was heightened by 
certain key experiences, depicted in 
the film (which was shot in Af- 
ghanistan) in a peculiarly mysteri- 
ous, preternatural awesomeness. A 
sextet of regional musicians is 
shown in one sequence competing in 
an attempt to make the stones en- 
closing a sacred valley ring with 
echoes. Demon-worshippers in an- 
other scene drive an evil spirit from 
a corpse by mutilating it. The young 






Gurdjieff (Mikica Dimitrijevic) ob- 
serves these events with an enrap- 
tured gaze, and is inspired to ask 
himself, “Why am I here?” 

As a young man (in the person of 
the Yugoslav actor Dragan Maksi- 
movic), Gurdjieff becomes ob- 
sessed with a search for the secret 
knowledge of antiquity, which he 
believes has been passed along in an 
oral tradition through a clandestine 
organization denoted in ancient 
scrolls as the Sanmoung Brother- 
hood. There follows a long succes- 
sion of colloquies with fellow seek- 
ers, meetings with assorted teachers 
and dervishes (the “remarkable 
men” of the title), and at last, deep in 
the mountains (not the steppes) of 
Central Asia, Gurdjieff is led blind- 
folded to a sort of Shangri-La where 
the Sanmoung provide The An- 
swer. 

I could be coy and maintain that to 
learn this Crowning Wisdom, the 
reader must see the film, but such 
smug secrecy is invariably irritat- 
ing, so I'll share the punch line. 
(Brace yourself.) Man must learn, 
through meditation and the shared 
example of others, to reconcile the 
warring opposites (represented by a 
wolf and a lamb) which comprise 
man’s nature. To assist him, he must 
also learn a set of harmonious dance 
patterns which will put him in tune 
with his inner self, not to mention 
the universe. 

After his enlightenment, Gurd- 
jieff returned to civilization (in 
events not shown in the movie), and 
settled in Paris from 1920 until his 
death in 1949, imparting this reve- 
lation to devoted pupils. Damned if 
one of his disciples, 80-year-old 
Jeanne de Salzmann, wasn’t avail- 
able to assist Brook in bringing 
Gurdjieff’s story to the screen, and 
to transmit the “movements and sa- 
cred dances” to an energetic dance 
troupe, who re-enact these rites at 
the climax of the film. 

At that, de Salzmann must have 
been the only woman in Gurdijieff’s 
life. There is not a hint of sexuality 
in any of his adventures, even with 
his male friends. Among the latter is 
Terence Stamp, who makes a wan 
appearance as a Russian prince who 
precedes Gurdjieff to the moun- 
taintop for the supreme experi- 
ence. 

Spiritual odysseys are inevitably 
difficult to film, and Brook has not 
succeeded in avoiding numerous 
static interludes in this account, 
during which lulls the actors sit and 
stare soulfully at one another. How- 
ever, the final revelation, and the 
strange choreography that occurs at 
Sanmoung Manor (routines which 
defy description), have an almost 
hypnotic power. If there were some 
way toexcerpt the last 20 minutes of 
the film, Meetings would be as re- 
markable as the men in the title. 


‘2 


FILM, Continued 


CURRENT 


ATTRACTIONS 





Alien: A film about monsters in outer space, writ- 
ten by Dan O'Bannon and directed by Ridley 
Scott, that is so terrifying even veteran the- 
atergoers will need to remind themselves, ‘It's 
only amovie"’ Yet after the remarkable cast (Tom 
Skerritt, Yaphet Kotto, Harry Dean Stanton, Ve- 
ronica Cartwright, Ilan Holm and John Hurt) have 
been ingested, one is left with a sense of having 
veen sickly manipulated. Newcomer Sigourney 
Weaver will be a star whose ascent bears watch- 
ing. 

Cooper 
Americathon: A new comedy starring Harvey 


Korman. 
g Aurora Mall, Cinderella City, Colorado 4, 


North Valley, Tamarac 6, Westminster 6 


The Amityville Horror. Margot Kidder and Rod 
Steiger star in this purportedly true story of a 

haunted house in New England. 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, 
Westminster 6 


Bloodline: Author Sidney Sheldon (The Other 
Side of the Mountain) strikes again with another 
sexy soaper that makes mincemeat of logic and 
trashes its all-star cast, most regrettably Audrey 
Hepburn. Terence Young directed, and the 
movie co-stars Ben Gazzara, James Mason, 
Omar Sharif, Romy Schneider and Irene Papas. 

Aurora Mall, Cinderella City, Westland 


Breaking Away: A warm-hearted look at late ado- 
lescence by Denver screenwriter Steve Tesich 
and director Peter Yates (Friends of Eddie 
Coyle), with a cast of refreshing young un- 
knowns. The protagonist overidentifies with Ital- 
ian bicycle racers, and is destined for disillu- 
sionment. 

Brentwood 4, Cooper Cameo, Westminster 6 


Buck Rogers in the 25th Century: No, Buster 
Crabbe has not been resuscitated. This is an all- 
new version, inspired by guess which all-time 
box-office champ movie? 

Crest 


The China Syndrome: While this doomsday ac- 
count of the perils of nuclear energy is generat- 
ing all sorts of controversy, filmmaker James 
Bridges has settled for a run-of-the-maelstrom 
exposé of the evils of corporate giantism. Jane 
Fonda, as a TV newscaster struggling for a “big” 
story, is a delight, as usual, but Jack Lemmon, as 
a public utilities company man, falls back on 
tired mannerisms that were already wearing thin 
in Save the Tiger. 

Fox-Aurora 


Coming Home: Only three pictures have copped 
double Best Acting Oscars; this is one of them. 
Jane Fonda and Jon Voight are both affecting as 
a stateside wife and a paraplegic veteran whose 
lives are buffeted by the Vietnam War, and Bruce 
Dern is terrific as Fonda's hawkish husband, but 
director Hal Ashby gets carried away by an urge 
to be comprehensive about Vietnam, and the 
movie degenerates into a collage of newsreel- 
like cross-cuts. 

Ogden, Aug. 10 


The Concorde: Airport '79: The third sequel to 
Airport, featuring George Kennedy in the contin- 
uing role of Petroni, and a slew of stars, includ- 
ing Alain Delon, Sylvia Kristel (Emmanuelle), 
Charo, Martha Raye and Cicely Tyson. The usual 
disaster ensues. 

Aladdin, Lakeridge, Southglenn, Tamarac 6 


Days of Heaven: Terrence Malick'’s gorgeous re- 
creation of the Texas Panhandle just before 
World War | is the cinematic equivalent of Whit- 
man's poetry or Eakins’ pastoral paintings. The 
cast (Richard Gere, Brooke Adams, Sam Shep- 
ard) become archetypal, like Millet’s subjects. 
Feast your eyes. 

Vogue 


Dirt As in “Hit the. . .” which motorcross riders 
and other such zanies are perpetually destined 
to do. 


Cherry Knolls, Lakeside 


Dracula: Frank Langella is perhaps the sexiest 
Dracula ever, but the story is still the same, and 
is beginning to creak with age. So are Laurence 
Olivier and Donald Pleasance. Directed by John 
Badham, who hopes to do for Langella what he 
did for John Travolta in Saturday Night Fever. 
(All together now, another chorus of “Stayin’ 
Alive. . '') 


Colorado 4 


The Duellists: Director Ridley Scott (Alien) 
makes this picture his own. Harvey Keitel and 
David Carradine star as Napoleonic Hussars who 
live by their motto, “Another day, another duel’; 
but their antics are overshadowed by Scott's gor- 
geous landscapes and breathtaking cinematog- 
raphy. his 


Vogue 


Every Which Was ‘But Loose: Clint Eastwood 
must wish he could have been turned loose from 
this silly action comedy, in which his co-star is 
an orangutan named Clyde. He outwits a gang of 
middle-age bikers-with a combined IQ of 22, but 
loses the girl, Sondra Locke. 


15 ¢ y> Cinema 707 


The Frisco Kid: Gene Wilder stars as an Ortho- 
dox rabbi in the Old West, with Harrison Ford 
co-starring as an outlaw. The comedy was di- 
rected by Robert (Dirty Dozen) Aldrich. 
Westland 


Hair. The “American tribal love-rock musical” of 
the ‘60s has become an exhilarating but politi- 
cally biting look at the Vietnam generation, mor- 
dantly staged by director Milos Forman. The fa- 
miliar tunes are energetically choreographed by 
Twyla Tharp, and actors John Savage and Treat 
Williams (who resembles a young Warren Beat- 
ty) fight a losing battle with the United States 
Army. 

Gothic, Oriental 


The In-Laws: Peter Falk and Alan Arkin, playing 
brilliantly off one another, appear in Arthur Hill- 
ers comedy about a wedding in which Falk 
(father of the groom) involves Arkin (father of 
the bride) in what may be undercover work for 

the CIA. 
Aurora Mall, Southglenn, Tamarac 6, 
Westminster 6 


The Innocent Laura (Wifemistress) Antonelli 
and Giancarlo (Seven Beauties) Giannini star as 
an Italian couple at the turn of the century who 
take turns making each other's lives miserable. 
The last film directed by Luchino (The Damned) 
Visconti, the film is awash in Visconti’s custom- 
ary visual opulence, but the story (adapted from 
D'Annunzio) is Sicilian melodrama at its most 
turgid. Antonelli is ravishing, however. 

Vogue 


Just You and Me, Kid: Leonard Stern co-wrote 
and directed this comedy, a reversed-role ver- 
sion of Harold and Maude, starring George 
Burns and Brooke Shields. 

Century 21 


Legacy: A one-woman tour de force by 
writer/actress Joan Hotchkiss, who depicts, with 
an assist from director Karen Arthur, the disin- 
tegration of a neurotic upper middle-class 
housewife. 

Ogden, Aug. 13 


A Little Romance: Director George Roy Hill 
seems out of his (macho) element in this wispy 
picture postcard of a film, a romance about two 
teen-agers with combined IQs greater than those 
of the Sorbonne faculty. Laurence Olivier stars, 
but appears so debilitated that one fears every 
breath will be his last. 

U-Hilis 


The Lord of the Rings: Ralph Bakshi's hyperrev- 
erent animated version of J.R.R. Tolkien's fan- 
tasy classic seemingly contains every word of 
the® original, and the characters (especially 
Gollum) are captivating, but people who have 
never read the books (if such exist) will be hope- 
lessly lost after the first 20 minutes, when a pro- 
fusion of Tolkien proper names assault their ears. 
The climactic battle scenes are a reprise of the 
medieval Crusades, blow for blow. | 
Cinema 70, Federal, Mayan 
y olenes Yy 
Love on the Run: Francois Truffaut directs Jean- 
Rierre teaud<and Marie F rance® PISITE hi” a? Fd- 
mantic romp. ga 
Flick 


The Main Event Barbra Streisand and Ryan 
O'Neal evidently find each other irresistible, and 
couldn't wait to film Round II of What’s Up, Doc? 
You may not find them so cute. 

Cherry Creek, Villa Italia 


Meatballs: A Canadian production, directed by 
Ivan Reitman, about most summer camps you've 
known. Bill Murray, of “Saturday Night Live; has 
some comic moments as a head counselor, and 
there is an incongruous subplot in which he be- 
friends the camp outcast (“You must be the 
short, depressed kid we ordered!”), but most of 
the movie lurches along by fits and starts. _ 
Cinderella City, Lakeridge, 
he ET Tamarac 6 


Meetings with Remarkable Men: (see review, this 
issue) 
Flick 


Midnight Express: Alan Parker directs this loose 
adaptation of the memoirs of Billy Hayes, a 
young American student who spent five years in 
Turkish jails for attempting to smuggle out two 
kilos of hash. While the film is compellingly sav- 
age on its own merits, and hero Brad Davis’ per- 
formance is electrifying, the film is.so anti- 
Turkish that it sinks to the level of blatant 
propaganda. 

Fox-Aurora 


Moonraker. The 11th James Bond extravaganza 
(Roger Moore's fourth as 007) follows the pre- 
dictable formula, this time into outer space, to 
foil arch-criminal Hugo Drax (Michael Lons- 
dale), who is trying to develop a master race and 
therewith replace Earth's population. Still fun, 
but losing momentum. ; k; 

* Continental 


More American Graffiti: Takes up where 
American Graffiti left off and follows the decade 
into the ‘60s, with such stellar attractions as the 

Vietnam War, Richard Nixon et al. 
Arvada Plaza, Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, 
Northglenn 


The Muppet Movie: Kermit, Miss Piggy and all 
your other lovable friends go to Hollywood in a 
bouncy, witty musical that only a misanthropo- 
morph could hate. 

Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Westminster 6 


Murder by Decree: The handsome Christopher 
Plummer and the kindly James Mason:star as the 
latest embodiments of Sherlock Holmes and Dr. 
Watson, here on the trail of Jack the Ripper. Bob 
Clark’s film, from a screenplay by John Hop- 

ins, is a murky affair, inundated by oceans of 


k 
` indigo fog which bury the talents of supporting 


Stars Donald Sutherland, Genevieve Bujold, Da- 
vid Hemmings et al. l 


Ogden, Aug. 14 


North Dallas 40: (see review, this issue). 
Aurora Mall, North Valley, Tamarac 6, Westland 
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Pleasantville: Vicki Polon’s and Kenneth Lock- 
er's 1978 film about a young girl who visits her 
grandmother (Gale Sondergaard), who is termi- 
nally ill. 


Ogden, Aug. 13 


Rocky Il: Virtually indistinguishable from Rocky 
|, this sequel takes Rocky Balboa (Sylvester 
Stallone) and wife, Adrian (Talia Shire), a few 
more steps down life’s pathway, but the melo- 
drama, engaging low-life humor, training se- 
quence and climactic prizefight are all instant re- 
plays from the original, despite the fact that 
Stallone himself directed this time. 


U-Hills 


Saint Jack: Peter Bogdanovich has a critical hit 
on his hands with this “comeback” film, a return 
to the earlier sensitivity he demonstrated in The 
Last Picture Show. Ben Gazzara stars as an 
American procurer stationed in Singapore, and 
while the milieu is one of alienation, almost para- 
noia, Gazzara meets the challenge with breezy 
nsouciance. But why is he a “saint”? 

Esquire 


Sex and Violence: As advertised 
Centre; opens Aug. 10 


Star Crash: Exploitation of the universes rides 
again. 
Crest 


Sunburn: This is one of the films that led to the 
separation between Farrah and Lee Majors. The 
viewer may wonder whether the professional ad- 

vantage justified risking the marriage 
Paramount, Tamarac 6, Target Village, 
Thornton 3 


Unidentified Flying Oddball: Disney Productions 
strikes again in this sci-fi spoof about an 
amateur astronaut and a look-alike robot who 
find themselves shot into orbit and return to the 

time of King Arthur. 
Buckingham 5, Cherry Knolis, Lakeside, 
Northglenn, Target Village 


Up from the Depths: A subaquatic creature fea- 
ture. 


Thornton 3 


The Villain: Hal Needham, stuntman extraordi- 
naire (Hooper), directs this spoof of Western cli- 
chés, starring Kirk Douglas, Ann-Margret, Ar- 
nold Schwarzenegger and various supporting 

comics. 
Buckingham 5, Cherry Creek, Target Village, 
Westminster 6 


The Wanderers: Those lovable teen-age gangs 
are at it again. 


Brentwood 4, Thornton 3 


REVIVALS 





Alice’s Restaurant One of the few movies based 
on a song, this dramatization of Arlo Guthrie's 
satirical ballad stars Guthrie himself and fea- 
tures a casual look at the counter-culture life 
style. 

CU, Forum Rm, Aug. 14-15, 7:30 & 9:30 p.m. 


Atonement Conservationists work to preserve 
endangered species. 
Museum of Natural History, Aug. 9-10, 2 p.m. 





WHERE WERE YOU IN ’67? 


Ron Howard, Cindy Williams, Candy Clark and Charles Martin Smith (left to right), all 
members of the original American Graffiti cast, are reunited in More American Graffiti, 
now playing at four area theaters. The new release portrays the same characters in 
1967, five years after the setting of Graffiti the first, minus Richard Dreyfuss, of course, 
who is too high-priced these days for anything for blockbusters. 


Beau Geste: Three brothers (Gary Cooper, Ray 
Milland and Robert Preston) face off against a 
sadistic Foreign Legion commander (Brian Don- 
levy) in William Wellman’s classic 1939 version of 
Christopher Wren’s adventure tale. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Aug. 14-15, 7:30 p.m. 


Bed and Board: Jean-Pierre Leaud stars in Truf- 
faut’s 1970 edition of the running sequel to 400 
Blows. Antoine Doinel is now grown up, and 
samples the dubious pleasures of connubial life. 

Ogden, Aug. 9 


The Big Fix: Jeremy Paul Kagan's private eye 
movie may cast a few too many fond glances 
backward at the ‘60s, but Richard Dreyfuss cre- 
ates a true original as gumshoe Moses Wine, a 
former Berkeley radical who is just trying to keep 
up with his child support payments. Susan Ans- 
pach is his glorious lady love. 

Gothic, Oriental 


The Big T.N.T. Show: Larry Peerce directed this 
1966 concert film which features the Modern 
Jazz Quartet, Bo Diddley, Ray Charles, Joan 
Baez, and Ike and Tina Turner. Something for 
everyone. 

Chautauqua, Aug. 9-10, 7:30 p.m. 


Cherry, Harry and Raquel: Russ Meyer's bizarre 
menage a trois (Larissa Ely, Linda Ashton and 
Charles Napier) made in that memorable porno 
year, ‘69. 

Ogden, Aug. 11 


YOUR MONEY OR YOUR... 


Ann-Margret and Kirk Douglas come to a stand-off in this scene from The Villain, a 
comic Western now playing at several area theaters. The movie also stars body- 
building champion Arnuld Schwarzenegger as Handsome Stranger. John Wayne may 


be turning in his grave. 





Cinderella: A 1947 Russian version of Proko- 
fiev's ballet, featuring the Bolshoi troupe. 
Ogden, Aug. 12 


The Day the Earth Stood Stil: “Kliaatu barada 
nikto” and all that good stuff. Michael Rennie as 
a friendly alien enlists Patricia Neal in the cause 
of interplanetary peace. Most of us cut our teeth 
on this one. 

CU, Forum Rm, Aug. 9, 7:30 & 3:15 p.m. 


Faster Pussycat, Kill, Kilk Go-go girls on the 
rampage are featured in this Russ Meyer 1966 
soft-core atrocity. 

Ogden, Aug. 11 


Grease: Kid stuff. 
Chautauqua, Aug. 15-17, 7:30 p.m. 


Hearts and Minds: The definitive documentary 
about Vietnam. 
Ogden, Aug. 10 


Heaven Can Wait And so can Warren Beatty, for 
next year’s Oscars. 
Chautauqua, Aug. 12-14, 7:30 p.m. 


Images: Susannah York loses her marbles in a 
film by Robert Altman that he describes as his 
personal favorite. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Aug. 12-13, 7:30 p.m. 


Jailhouse Rock: Elvis’ second movie, in which he 
appeared as a young ex-con, tryin’ to make it on 
the streets. 

Chautauqua, Aug. 9-10, 9:10 p.m. 


The Last Remake of Beau Geste: A frenetic 
series of vaudeville skits, loosely strung together 
with a vestige of a plot, in which filmmaker Marty 
Feldman of the Brooks School of Cinema Com- 
edy runs the Foreign Legion into the sand. 
IFS, Muenzinger, Aug. 14-15, 9:45 p.m. 


The Magic Flute: Perhaps not the best opera ever 
filmed, but clearly a labor of love on the part of 
Ingmar Bergman. It may be the best introduc- 
tion to opera for children ever conceived—chil- 
dren of any age. 

Ogden, Aug. 12 


Oh, God! 81-year-old George Burns plays the 
title role. and walks off with the movie, but he 
owes a great deal to Carl Reiner’s writing and 
direction. John Denver debuts as the young 
grocer visited by the Deity: the Rocky Mountain 
Kid makes a decent Everyman. 

Cinema 70 


The Other. A demonic possession movie that 
didn't catch on as did The Exorcist. 
Oriental. Aug. 10.11, midnight 


The Riksha Man: Toshiro Mifune stars as a rick- 
shaw puller who finds a family of sorts with a 
widow and her son in Hiroshi !nagakis 1958 
drama. 

IFS, Muenzinger, Aug. 10-11. 7:30 & 9:30 p.m. 


Samurai Spy: Masahiro Shinoda directed this 
1965 samurai epic. which stars Koji Takahashi 
and Tetsuro Tamba as arch-enemies who stalk 
each other across 17th century Japan. 

Ogden. Aug. 15 


Sergeant Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band: A 
potpourri of Beatles songs. performed by Peter 
Frampton and the Bee Gees in the title roles. 
with assistance from George Burns. Billy Pres- 
ton. Aerosmith. Donald Pleasance and others. 
Elaborately overproduced. and too long by half. 
but some moments are choice. 

Cinema 70. Federal. Mayan 


The Seven-Per-Cent Solution: Nicol Williamson 
as Sherlock Holmes and Alan Arkin as Sigmund 
Freud match their deductive skills in this ele- 
gantly witty period piece. 

Ogden, Aug. 14 


Sleuth: Laurence Olivier and Michael Caine have 
a thespian sparring match. Surprisingly, Caine 
doesn't come off badly. 

CU, Forum Rm, Aug. 10-12, 7:30 & 9:45 p.m. 


The Song Remains the Same: A Led Zeppelin 
concert film. 
Gothic, Aug. 10-11, midnight 


Stolen Kisses: Young love blossoms, sometimes 
hilariously and sometimes sorrowfully, between 
Jean-Pierre Leaud and Delphine Seyrig, in Truf- 
faut's 1968 classic 

Ogden, Aug. 9 


Vixen: Russ Meyer's 1968 tribute to the female 
pectoral area, starring Erica Gavin 
Ogden, Aug. 11 


Zatoichi Enters Again: Shintaro Katsu stars as 
the famous blind samurai Zatoichi, here falling in 
love and rescuing a kidnapped youth. Although 
the title sounds like that of a sequel, this 1963 
film, directed by Tokuzo Tanaka, is allegedly the 
first in the series 

Ogden, Aug. 15 


WEEKLIES 





Harold and Maude: Colin Higgins wrote and Hal 
Ashby directed this 1970 cult favorite about a 
love affair between a suicidal 20-year-old (Bud 
Cort) and a swinging octogenarian (Ruth Gor- 
don). It's an amusing black comedy, and most 
people feel that if you've seen it once, you've 
seen it all, but the film has a legion of devotees 
that just can't see it often enough. 

Flick, Fridays and Saturdays at midnight 


Rocky Horror Picture Show: The bizarre rock 
musical—with naive Brad and Janet, the licen- 
tious Dr. Frank N. Furter (Tim Curry) and the 
weird hunchback Riff Raff (Richard O'Brien, who 
wrote the screenplay)—is captivating, but after 
the big rock ensemble numbers which conclude 
the first half hour of the film, it’s all pretty much 
downhill. 

Ogden, Fridays and Saturdays at midnight 


THEATERS 





Aladdin, 2010 E. Colfax. 388-6401 
Armada Plaza, 9374 W. 58th Ave.. Arvada. 421-2777 
Aurora Mali, 14200 E. Alameda. Aurora. 343-4200 
Boulder Theater, 2032 14th St., Boulder. 442-8080. 
Brentwood 4, 1985 S. Federal. 935-4647 
Buckingham 5, 1340 S. Havana. Aurora. 755-4440 
Centre, 216 16th St. 534-3883 
Century 21. 1370 S. Colorado Blvd. 759-0221 
Cherry Creek, 3001 E. 1st Ave. 355-4457 
Cherry Knolls, Arapahoe Rd. & S. University Bivd 
770-6185 
Cinderetia City Cinema. W. Hampden & Santa Fe 
Englewood. 761-4604 
Cinema 70, 7300 Irving. Westminster. 428-5132 
Colorado 4. 390 S. Colorado Bivd.. Glendale 388-1627 
Continental. S Valley Hwy & E. Hampden Ave. 758-2345 
Cooper and Cooper Cameo. 960 S Colorado Bivd 
Glendale. 757-7681 
Crest. 2245 Kearney 355-1616 
Esquire, 590 Downing. 733-5757 
Federal. 3840 Federal. 458-0170 
Flick. 15th & Larimer. 629-0555 
Fox-Aurora. 9900 E. Colfax. Aurora 366-2941 
Gothic, 3263 S. Broadway. Englewood 781-5515 
Lakeridge. 1650 Wadsworth Bivd.. Lakewood. 238-1346 
Lakeside Twin, 4655 Harlan. Wheat Ridge 421-6636 
Mayan. 110 Broadway. 733-6015 
North Valley. 88th & I-25. Thornton 288-5610 
Northglenn. 104th & I-25. Northglenn. 452-7961 
Ogden. 935 E Colfax 832-4500 
Oriental, 4335 W. 44th Ave 433-8989 
Paramount. 519 16th St 534-5388 
Southglenn. 6840 S Race 795-9525 
Tamarac 6. 7777 E Hampden 755-5100 
Target Village. 5255 W Warren 988-5255 
Thornton. 88th & Corona. Thornton 287-9112 
U-Hills. 4150 Amherst 757-7161 
Villa italia. W Alameda & Wadsworth. Lakewood 
922-6377 
Vogue. 1465S Pear! 777-2544 
Westland. 10405 W. Colfax. Lakewood 232-3331 
Westminster 6. 88th & Sheridan. Westminster 427-1081 


FILM SERIES 


BPL—Boulder Public Library Film Programs. shown in 
the library auditorium. 1000 Canyon Bivd . Boulder 
441-3100 

Chautauqua—Summer movie series presented in the audi- 
torium in Chautauqua Park. 900 Baseline Road. Boul- 
der. 442-3282 

CU—Unw of Colorado Program Council films shown at 
three Boulder campus locations 
eForum Room in the Univ Memoria! Center (UMC) 
Euclid & Broadway 
eChemistry Bidg rooms 132 & 140 Entrance is just 
east of the UMC fountain area 
Phone 492-7704 after 6 pm 

DAM—Denver Art Museum films. shown at the museum 
100 W 14th Ave. Denver 297-2793 

DU—Univ of Denver Film Society Series. shown in 
Boettcher Auditorium. 2050 E ilff Ave . Denver 
753-2222 

1FS—Unw. of Colorado international Film Series. shown 
at two Boulder campus locations 
*Muenzinger Psychology Bidg auditorium Entrance is 
west of Folsom Stadium ticket booths on Colorado 
Ave 
eChemistry Bidg room 140 Entrance ıs just east of the 
Univ Memorial Center (UMC? fountain area. Euclid & 
Broadway 
Phone: 492-7903 

MSC —Metropolitan State College films. shown at the 
Auraria campus Student Center room 330. 9th St 
between Lamer & Lawrence sis Oerver 629 5277 

UCMC—Unw of Colorado Medica! Center Concert 
Series. shown in Denison Auditorium. Colorado Biva 
at 9th Ave Denver 394-7006 - 
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ART 


The 


Colorado 





Poster 


Exhibition 


By ROBIN GRACE 


HE FIRST Colorado Interna- 

i tional Invitational Poster Exhi- 

bition (CHPE) goes on display 
this week at the Arvada Center. The 
unusual display of graphic art is the 
most ambitious show to be orga- 
nized under the sponsorship of the 
Rocky Mountain Arts Consortium, 
a group which comprises five com- 
munity arts centers around the 
state. 

The juried show, which was first 
displayed at Colorado State Uni- 
versity last January, is the dream 
child of Philip E. Risbeck and John J. 
Sorbie, both internationally known 
graphic artists on the CSU faculty. 
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Since 1974 Professors Sorbie and 
Risbeck had been seeking financial 
backing to organize the first inter- 
national invitational poster exhibi- 
tion to be held in the United States, a 
project intended to foster public 
awareness of the poster as an art 
form. Early last year, CSU and the 
consortium agreed to back their 
plan. 

Posters have great popular ap- 
peal as art by definition; therefore a 
large exhibit of them serves as the 
best possible advertisement for the 
medium. The likely success of this 
exhibit is indicated by the scope and 
the quality of work displayed, a re- 
sult of the wise decision to jury an 
invitational exhibit. 

An invitational assures interna- 

















“Agricultural Exhibition, Land of Nu- 
trition” (left) is a Polish poster by Rad- 
omir Postl intended as an invitation to 
the event. 


tional scope, provided one has the 
mailing list, and a juried show with 
cash awards assures quality. The 
three jurors, Lanny Sommese, Wal- 
ter Allner and Waldemar Swierzy, 
are all well respected in the field. 
The exhibition directors were also 
fortunate to have the help of Krys- 
tyna Kulikowska, an ingenuous 
Polish woman who now is acting 
director of Poland's International 
Poster Biennale. In the 1930s, Pol- 
ish graphic artists won internation- 
al acclaim. After the war the state 
party proudly acknowledged prom- 
inence in this field and in Warsaw es- 
tablished a poster museum. Kuli- 
kowska’s dedication to her work is 
based on her belief that this event 
(which is surprisingly free of politi- 
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“Shigeo Fukuda #1” (above) was de- 
signed by the artist for a one-man show 
of his own works. The graphic was the 
second-place winner in the Colorado 
exhibition. 


“Young Couple’s Way of Living” (left) 
by Osmo Omenamaki of Finland is a 
poster to promote a brand of furniture. 


cal scrutiny) sponsors an interna- 
tional dialogue on global issues. 
Posters are seen as a weatherglass of 
sociological interests. 

The Polish Biennale (the seventh 
was held in 1978) has become the 
mecca of poster artists. The two 
CIIPE directors, along with Bob 
Coonts, who is also a Fort Collins 
designer, have had their work se- 
lected from more than 3000 entries 
for display at the Biennale. These 
numbers begin to explain how the 
CIIPE directors can host such an ad- 
mirable selection in such an unlike- 
ly location as Fort Collins. Their past 
exposure and the help of Kulikow- 
ska provide an impressive mailing 
list. Three-hundred poster artists 
were invited to submit two works 
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“Paolo il Caldo” (above) was created 
by Italian artist Silvano Guidone for the 
film of the same name. 








“America, the Raped” by American Don 
Punchatz was originally a book jacket 
which was converted to poster by the 
Sierra Club for ecological promotion. 


“Pelopincho” (left) by Perez Sanches 
of Spain was done for an industrial de- 
sign promotion. 


GRUPO PROGRAMA 
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done in the last year. The jurors ul- 
timately selected 100 posters by 50 
artists for inclusion in the display, 
which has been shown at the Colo- 
rado Springs Fine Arts Center and 
the Sangre de Cristo Arts and Con- 
ference Center in Pueblo before 
coming to the Arvada Center. (In 
October, the exhibit will return to 
Fort Collins, where it opened, to be 
shown at the Lincoln Community 
Center.) 


OSTERS are “applied art” in 
pP the sense that they apply what 
has already been done by their 
loftier, usually poorer fine arts 


brethren. Poster-making is not a 
self-justifying activity as art for art’s 


sake; instead it is a conscious at- 
tempt on the part of the designer to 
communicate a message, a slogan or 
an announcement. At a glance the 
public must grasp the intent, so 
posters must be visually aggressive 
and evocative. The basic elements of 
typography, color and icon fuse to- 
gether to create an emotionally 
charged statement. 

Posters translate to popular and 
conventional form what arbiters of 
good taste consider avant-garde or 
fashionable in the visual arts. To at- 
tract attention they must look mod- 
ern and risky. As Susan Sontag puts 
it, the relation which posters have 
had to visual fashion historically has 
been one of “quotation” What is rec- 
ognized as an exceptional poster is 





one which esthetically thrusts be- 
yond utility and, usually by exag- 
geration of a particular aspect, be- 
comes a visual representation or an 
objective correlative of what it seeks 
to promote. 

The first-prize winner in this 
show, “The Suspended Book” by 
Gunter Rambow, accomplishes this 
goal with simple elegance. A book 
and hand are suspended in empty 
space. No arm holds it. The wrist 
curls into the jacket cover. The book 
and hand float, or more aptly, they 
carry their own weight. This effect 
demonstrates literatures auton- 
omy in the world. Likewise the hand 
is unusually large, appropriately 
symbolizing the hand of creation. 
This poster uses neither color nor 


“The Suspended Book” (left) by Gun- 
ter Rambow, a German artist, is an ad- 
vertisement for a publishing company. 
The poster placed first in the exhibi- 
tion. 


words. It needs none. The compan- 
ionship of book and hand straight- 
forwardly advocates the goals of a 
publishing company so effectively 
that any additional clarification 
would be redundant. Rarely is a 
poster so bold. 

As a distinctly modern art form, 
posters depend for their survival on 
the pedestrian and the public places 
of the urban landscape. This reli- 
ance is why poster art has flour- 
ished in European -rather than 
American cities. With the renewed 
interest in civic planning, historic 
preservation and downtown malls, 
posters may enjoy a renaissance. 
Surely this is a most cheering and 
exciting way to announce events 
and make statements. 
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ART, continued 








GALLERIES 





ALBATROSS GALLERY. 1708 15th St.. Boulder 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5:30. 449-6807 

*New Show. Thru Aug 31 

Watercolors by Montana Armstrong and Jan 
Bass: Oriental plates. bowls and shards by Jake 
Pinello. and new work by Larry Clark 


ARTISAN’S CENTER, 2445 E. 3rd Ave.. Denver 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 333-1201 

King. Jorgensen and Kettunen. Thru Aug. 31 

Primitive-fired and hand-built pottery by Jean 
King. wooden boxes by Bob Jorgensen and batik 
of the American Indian by Judith Kettunen 


BLUE DOOR TOO. Parker Road & |-225. Aurora 
Tue.-Sat. 10-6. 750-1031 


eHeavenly Bodies. Aug 10-Sept 8 

Ceramics and a mural by Barry Rose which show 

planets, moons, asteroids and comets of the 
ar system. Display includes 50 bottles treated 


resemble r 


CARSON & SAPIRO GALLERY, 1411 Market St 


Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5. 623-4051 

a g C 
Luis Eades. ru Sept 
Recent works by a Boulder artist of realistic im- 
ages of nature. combined with irregular geomet- 
ric patterns 


GALLERY 609, 609 E. Speer Bivd.. Denver. Mon 
Wed. & Fri. 11-2, and by appointment. 733-8158 
*Hans Hoffman: The Early Years. Thru Aug. 31 
Work of the 1930s and 1940s by the “father of 
Abstract Expressionism: Thirty-five works by 
Hoffman constitute the first show at this new 
gallery 


GILMORE ART CENTER, 602 Downing St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 2-5. 831-7103 

eBruhin and McCoy. Thru Aug. 31. 

Figure and landscape oil paintings by Rene Bru- 
hin. and figure and still life oils by Roger Mc- 
Coy. Both painters are instructors at the Colo- 
rado Institute of Art. 


GROVER-McCAULEY GALLERY, 250 Fillmore 
St.. Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 377-0095. 
Silkscreen Prints and Steel Sculpture. Thru 
Sept. 1 

‘Design elements in landscape are subjects for 
silkscreens by Boulder artist Pat Conway. Steel 
sculpture by Carl Farmer. 


GRYPHON GALLERIES, 2440 E. 3rd Ave., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 322-0863. 

*Harold Altman Retrospective. Aug. 9-18. 
Collection of original lithographs and etchings 
covering 21 years of Altman's work, including 
some of his prize-winning work. Held in honor of 
the artists first visit to Denver. 


MUSTARD SEED GALLERY, 2024 14th St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Sat. 11-5. 447-8626. 

ĦA Celebration of Summer. Exhibit of Our Mem- 
bers. Thru Aug. 31. 

New works by 20 gallery artists in a wide variety 
of media. 


PUTNEY GALLERY, 500 W. Main St., Aspen. 
Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 1-925-5085. 

*Landscape in Painting and Sculpture. Thru 
Aug. 18. 

Bronze sculptures by Michael Rice and oil paint- 
ings by Peter Vought. 


ROYCE GALLERIES LTD., 2710 E. 3rd Ave., 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-6, Sat. 10-5. 333-1722. Also 
at Tamarac Square, Tamarac & E. Hampden 
aves. in Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 
noon-5. 750-8062. 

Graphics. Thru Aug. 31. 

Original graphics by Yaacov Agam, LeRoy Nei- 
man, Norman Rockwell, Christine Rosemond 
and others. 


SEBASTIAN-MOORE GALLERY, 1411 Market 
St.. Denver. Tue.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 11-5. 534-5659. 
*Dog and Pony Show. Thru Sept. 8. 

Whimsical show of “petwork” done by several ar- 
tists. including frogs by David Gilhooly, dogs by 
Roy DeForest and rabbits and ponies by Luis 
Jiminez 


2415 FIFTEENTH STREET, at same, Denver. 
Tue. & Thur. 1-5, Sat. noon-5, and by appoint- 
ment. 455-2231. 

ePhoto Image. Aug. 10-Sept. 9. 


THE ZUNI GALLERY in the office of the Society 
of Contemporary Arts, 2930 Zuni St., Denver. 
Thur.-Sun. noon-7 p.m. 455-8346. 

Oils by Three Women. Thru Sept. 2. 

Organic forms painted by Vivian Konopka, Keld- 
win Green and Mary Clanahan. Ail three women 
are students at Denver Opportunity School. 


ART CENTERS 


and MUSEUMS 





ARAPAHOE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Commu- 
nity Gallery of Art, east side of the ACC main 
bidg., 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Mon., 
Wed. & Fri. 1-5, Thur. 5-9, Sat. 9-1. Admission $1, 
senior citizens students 50C. 794-1550, ext. 314. 
eThe First 4000 Years: The Ratner Collection of 
Judaean Antiquities. Thru Sept. 16. 

Early development of cultures in the Holy Land 
as seen through 200 archeological objects, in- 
cluding pottery metal, glass and stone and rang- 
ing from 3500 B.C to A.D. 500. Collection circu- 
lated by the Smithsonian Institution. 


ARVADA CENTER, 6901 Wadsworth Bivd., Ar- 
vada. Tue.-Thur. & Sat. 10-4, Fri. 10-9, Sun. 1-5. 
422-8052. 
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“Poppa” is an award-winning watercolor by Sally Storch of Pasadena, Calif., being ex- 
hibited in a display opening Sunday, Aug. 12, at the Foothills Art Center, 809 15th St., 
Golden. The Rocky Mountain National Watermedia Exhibit, in its fifth year at the 
Golden art center, is a juried show which includes 125 artists from 31 states, including 
28 Coloradans. The exhibit continues thru Sept. 16. See listings for details. 


eColorado International Invitational Poster Ex- 
hibition. Aug. 9-Sept. 29. 
(See review, this issue) 


ASPEN CENTER FOR THE VISUAL ARTS, 590 
N. Mill St., Aspen. Tue.-Wed. & Fri. noon-6, Thur. 
noon-8, Sat.-Sun. 1-5. 1-925-8050. 

Recap: Anderson Ranch '79. Aug. 14-Sept. 16. 
Work of the faculty at Anderson Ranch Arts Cen- 
ter in Snowmass, including weaving, pottery, 
woodworking, printmaking and photography; 
also included are photos of work at the ranch 
this summer. 

Enduring Visions: 1000 Years of Southwest in- 
dian Art. Aug. 14-Oct. 14. 

Prehistoric and historic pottery, weavings, sculp- 
ture, jewelry and artifacts from the Southwest 
made since the 10th century. 


BOULDER ARTS CENTER, 1750 13th St., Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sun. noon-4:30. 443-2122. 

Exposure: ideas and Images in Contemporary 
Photography. Thru Aug. 12. 

Juried show of work by Colorado photogra- 
phers relating to any aspect of the photographic 
process. Offered as part of Artfest 79 in Boul- 
der. 

eTwelve Sculptors in the Park. Thru Aug. 12. 
Invitational show of outdoor sculpture by 12 
Colorado artists. The work is displayed in Boul- 
der Central Park across from the Arts Center, 
and is offered as part of Artfest 79 in Boulder. 
Grassroots People. Aug. 16-30. 

Photographs Of rural life by Nancy Ward, with a 
supplemental exhibit from the Pioneer Museum. 


COLORADO HERITAGE CENTER, 1300 Broad- 
way, Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. & Sun. 10-5. 
861-9371. 

©100 Years of Collecting. Thru Oct. 31. 

This exhibition marks the 100th anniversary of 
the Colorado Historical Society, and features 
dolls, textiles, clocks, coins, maps, prints, paint- 
ings, photographs and other objects collected 
during the last century by the society. The show 
includes such unusual items as Zebulon Pike's 
sword, Chief Ouray’s writing desk and Col. J.H. 
Leavenworth's saddle. 

eAfter Ours. Thru Nov. 21. 

Work done by members and past members of the 
Colorado Historical Society. Display includes 
trapper-scout portraits by C. Waldo Love, con- 
temporary pieces by Loretta Marshall and Paul 
Rossi and illustrations by Arthur Mitchell. 


COLORADO INSTITUTE OF ART, 200 E. 9th 
Ave., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-4. 837-0825. 
eStudent Show. Thru Sept. 28. 


COLORADO PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS CENTER, 
1301 Bannock St., Denver. Tue.-Sun. 1-5 p.m., 
Wed. 7-9 p.m. 572-9996. 

Gien Cuerden. Thru Aug. 31. 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 30 
W. Dale, Colorado Springs. Tue.-Sat. 10-9, Sun. 
1:30-5. 1-634-5581. 

ePlains Indians of the 19th Century: The Arts of 
Life. Thru Oct. 31. 

indian and Hispanic art objects from the perma- 
nent collection of the Tayior Museum. All of the 
pieces were created for use as well as for art. 
Included in the exhibit are beadworks, cradle- 
boards, toys and objects of war and religion. In 
addition the show contains a full-size teepee 
made by a Kiowa Indian from Oklahoma. 
*Taylor Museum Works. Thru Oct. 30. 
Seventy-five major works from the Taylor 
Museum and Fine Arts Collections, part of the 
center's permanent collection. Exhibit includes 
Audubon prints, Hispanic carvings and paintings 
of saints, Indian and Hispanic blankets, Western 
European art and contemporary art. 
eContemporary Sioux Graphics. Open-end 
showing. 


DENVER ART MUSEUM, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5, Wed: 9-5 & 6-9. 
575-2793. 

ĦA Century of Shawls. Open-end showing. 
Fifteen shawls of silk and wool from India, 
China, England, Scotland and France from the 
museum's permanent collection. On display in 
the Nuesteter Gallery on the sixth floor. 

eLa Suite des Saltimbanques. Open-end show- 
ing. 

Etchings and dry-point engravings from Picas- 
so's first graphic work. The exhibit, from the 
museum's permanent collection, focuses on the 
activities of a group of traveling performers, or 
saltimbanques in French. 

Decorative Arts of New Guinea. Thru Sept. 9. 
A selection from the museum's permanent col- 
lection showing contrasting styles of decorative 
arts in New Guinea during the last two centu- 
ries. Includes work in wood, bone, feather and 
bark. 

*Rodin’s “The Thinker” Thru Dec. 31. 

One of 19 castings of the famous sculpture, the 
79-inch-high bronze is on loan to the museum 
from Columbia Savings & Loan, and is dis- 
played in the first-floor lobby. 

eThe Reality of Illusion. Thru Aug. 26. 

Show of 80 trompe l'oeil ("tooi the eye”) and ab- 
stract works such as paintings that appear to be 
collages, ceramic bags that look like leather and 
bands of paint that seem to float. Organized by 
the museum and the Univ. of Southern Califor- 
nia, the show will tour nationally after the Den- 
ver opening. Admission $1 for nonmembers, stu- 
dents 50¢. 

eGraphics by Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. Thru 
Sept. 30. 

Exhibit of 49 lithographs from the collection of 
Sylvester W. Labrot Jr. includes posters for a va- 
riety of events and one menu, and includes some 
of the artists best-known work. Subjects of 
dancers, singers and prostitutes reflect Tou- 
louse-Lautrec’s interest in the nightlife world of 
late 19th-century Paris. 

*Selections from the Lutz Bamboo Collection. 
Aug. 18-Sept. 30. 

Exhibit from the collection of Walter Lutz of Los 
Angeles, who owns the largest private collection 
of bamboo art in the world. More than 200 ob- 
jects from Japan, China, Korea and Thailand, 
covering three centuries, are displayed. Guided 
tours are offered Tue.-Sat. at 12:30 and Sun. at 
1:30. 


Celebrate Colorado. Thru Aug. 31. 

Paintings, prints and photographs of Colorado 
or the West. Includes work from the past 100 
years, and is offered in conjunction with the 
state’s 103rd birthday. 


DENVER MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY in 
City Park, Montview & Colorado bivds., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 9-4:30. 575-3872. 

Muriel Sibell Wolle. Thru Sept. 15. 
Twenty-five drawings and watercolors of Colo- 
rado mining districts and ghost towns by the late 
Mrs. Wolle, who taught art at the Univ. of Colo- 
rado in Boulder for 40 years and for whom the 
CU fine arts building is named. The sketches are 
disptayed with minerals relevant to the mining 
towns she portrayed, including Creede, Lead- 
ville, Breckenridge, Central City and Cripple 
Creek. In the Bailey Scenic Lounge on the sec- 
ond floor. 

Southwestern Indian Art. Thru Sept. 30. 

More than 80 rugs, paintings and pottery pieces 
from the Blue Ribbon Collection of Southwest- 
ern Indian art owned by the Otero Savings Bank. 
Photos of China. Aug. 15-Nov. 30. 
Black-and-white and color photographs of the 
People’s Republic and Korea, taken by museum 
director Charles Crockett in May of 1978. 


* DEPOT ART CENTER, 2069 W. Powers Ave., Lit- 


tleton. Wed.-Sat. 11-4, Sun. 1-4. 795-0781. 
Colorado impressions Il. Thru Aug. 31. 
Collection of work by Littleton artists. 


` FOOTHILLS ART CENTER, 809 15th St. 


Golden. Mon.-Sat. 9-4, Sun. 1-4. 279-3922. 


eRocky Mountain National Watermedia Exhibit. 
Aug. 12-Sept. 16. 

Juried show of watercolors by 125 artists from 31 
states, including 28 Coloradans. 


LINCOLN COMMUNITY CENTER, Intimate Gal- 
lery, 417 W. Magnolia St., Fort Collins. Mon.-Fri. 
8-5 and when theater is open. 1-221-1690. 
Don Seastrom. Thru Aug. 12. 

Drawings and acrylics. 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR ATMOSPHERIC RE- 
SEARCH, Community Arts Gallery, 1850 Table 
Mesa Drive on Table Mountain in southwest 
Boulder. Mon.-Fri. 8-5, Sat.-Sun. 9-3. 494-5151. 
eLouis Recchia. Thru Aug. 31. 

Airbrush acrylic paintings. 


SANGRE DE CRISTO ARTS CENTER, 210 N 
Santa Fe, Pueblo. Mon.-Sat. 9-5. 1-543-0130. 
eLee Milmon: A Retrospective. Thru Sept. 14 
Multimedia show of Milmon’s work over the past 
seven years. 


UNIV. OF DENVER, Shwayder Art Bidg., 2121 E. 
Asbury Ave. on the DU campus in Denver. Daily 
1-4 p.m., Wed. 1-8 p.m. 753-2846 

*eAll in Your Imagination. Thru Aug. 17. 

Exhibit of photoserigraphs by Ron Bruner 


UNIV. OF NORTHERN COLORADO, John Mari- 
ani Gallery, Guggenheim Hall, 8th Ave. & 18th 
St. on the UNC campus in Greeley. Mon.-Fri. 9- 
4:30, Sun. 1-4. 1-351-2143. 

eEugene Standingbear. Thru Aug. 31. 
Paintings of landscapes and Indian ceremonies 


and culture by a 74-year-old Oglala Sioux. 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


DISPLAY AND DEMONSTRATION of art from 
northwestern Colorado. Part of “Celebrate Colo- 
rado” series sponsored by Capitol Arts Com- 
mission. Former Supreme Court chambers on 
second floor of the Capitol Bidg., and in the Ro- 
tunda, Lincoln St. & E. Colfax Ave., Denver. 
Thur., Aug. 9, all day. Work in several media is 
exhibited, and craftsmen in spinning, weaving, 
“God's eye” and scrim will demonstrate their 
crafts. Music performances are offered at noon 
in the rotunda and at 3 p.m. in the former Su- 
preme Court chambers. Free admission. 
377-6007. 


LECTURE by Martha Madigan of Wayne State 
Univ. on “Survey of Nontraditional Photograph- 
ic Processes!’ Rm 214, E. Classroom Bldg. of the 
Auraria campus, 1100 14th St., Denver. Thur., 
Aug. 9, 8 p.m. Part of ‘Photographers’ Summer 
Lecture Series” sponsored by the Univ. of Colo- 
rado at Denver and Metropolitan State College. 
Free admission. 629-3090 or 629-2730. 


CRAFT FAIR with work in 40 categories. Third 
Annual Rocky Mountain Craft Fair, Denver Mer- 
chandise Mart, 451 E. 58th Ave., Denver. Sat.- 
Sun., Aug. 11-12, 10-6. Admission $2, children 
free. 292-1050. 


PERFORMANCE ART weekend of special 
events, presented as part of Larimer Square 
Summerfest. Larimer Square, 1400 block of Lari- 
mer St., Denver. Sat.-Sun., Aug. 11-12. See be- 
low for times. Free admission to all events, but 
$2.50 donation requested at Sunday sympo- 
sium. 534-2367. 

Street art and video presentation by Jeanne 
Albrecht and Miriam Nickerson. Sat. noon-4 
p.m., on the street. 

Environmental music from stairs and area of 
Urban Park on the Square, performed by Bruce 
Odland and Gordon Pryor. Sat. 4 p.m. 

Dance and video by Pauline Olson. Court of 
the Bull and Bear. Sat. 5 p.m. 

Pops concert by 50-piece orchestra conduct- 
ed by Gordon Parks. On the street. Sat. 7 p.m. 

Dance by Winnie Young and group. Lincoln 
Hall Bldg. following the pops concert. 

Street art by Charles Parson. Sun. 11 a.m. to 
dusk. 

Symposium of performance art, including 
video and film presentations. Flick Theater on 
the Square. Sun. noon. Panelists include Ted 
Dougherty, construction supervisor for the Run- 
ning Fence project in California and the Rifle 
Valley Curtain project in Colorado; Bill Peter- 
son, editor of Artspace, and Philip Yenawine, di- 
rector of the Aspen Center for the Visual Arts. 
$2.50 donation requested. 

Street theater by Kay Casperson. Sun. 2:30 
p.m. 

Dance performance by the Storm Mountain 
Folk Dancers. Sun. 4 p.m. 


LECTURE by David Freund of Ramapo College 
on “At the Pump: Recent Work Around Gas Sta- 
tions” Rm 214, E. Classroom Bidg. of the Au- 
raria Campus, 1100 14th St., Denver. Tue., Aug. 
14, 8 p.m. Last of “Photographers' Summer Lec- 
ture Series” sponsored by the Univ. of Colorado 
at Denver and Metropolitan State College. Free 
admission. 629-3090 or 629-2730. 


DEMONSTRATIONS AND SALE of arts and 
crafts. Larimer Square, 1400 block of Larimer St., 
Denver. Daily, generally 11 a.m.-9 p.m. Booths 
will not be up weekend of Sept. 1-3. Part of 
“Summerfest 79” in Larimer Square. 543-2367. 


JURIED SHOW presented by the Gilpin County 
Arts Association, “32nd Annuel Juried All Colo- 
rado Exhibition” of paintings, pottery, sculpture, 
fine crafts and photography. Washington Hall 
across from the Opera House in Central City. 
Daily thru Sept. 8, 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 1-582-5956. 


SIDEWALK ART AND CRAFT SALE. presented 
as part of Western Welcome Week in Littleton. 
Main St. and Bega Park. Littleton. Sat., Aug. 11. 
8-4. Exhibits by 400 artists and craftsmen. Free 
admission. 795-8014. 
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THEATER 


Another 


exorcism 
of the war 
Saigon, Mon Amie Vieille 


Written and directed 
by David Jones 
Touchstone Theater 





By DENNIS & ERICA STULL 





new but familiar exploration of 

the horror of Vietnam. David 
Jones, a student at Metropolitan 
State College, originally set forth 
this story as a novella. Now in its 
second production, the dramatic 
version demonstrates that Jones has 
potential as a playwright, although 
he has much to learn. 

The play is a flashback into Maj. 
Ed Dunne’s memory of the story 
of PFC Jim Planck. As commander of 
a military detention center in the 
United States, Dunne is charged 
with extracting a confession from 
Planck for a crime which the young 
soldier can’t remember commit- 
ting: the murder of the South Viet- 
namese soldier with whom he was 
on patrol. The Army wants the mat- 
ter resolved quickly before the press 
has a chance to publicize it. Dunne 
sees Planck’s confession as a chance 
to win the promotion he so desper- 
ately wants, and is willing to do 
anything to obtain the admission of 
guilt. Hecenlists the aid of Planck's 
roommates: a violent, half-crazy 
redneck named Llewelyn, and Fuzzy 
Peters, a young, innocent fellow. 

The greatest problem in Jones’ 
script, and in the production, is the 
character of Maj. Dunne. The play 
begins with the civilian Dunne dis- 
covered by an ex-Vietnam news cor- 
respondent who is still obsessed by 
the Planck case. Dunne’s narration 
is spoken to the reporter. Jones has 
overwritten the part. Dunne’s vo- 
cabularly and style of speaking are 
far too elegant. 

The problem is compounded by 


T HIS INTRIGUING PLAY is a 





TATTERED 
COVER 


Dennis Bontems’ performance of 
the role. In attempting to express 
the character's self-pity and self- 
hate, Bontems becomes dreadfully 
ponderous, overlaying every line 
with heavy irony and self-deprecat- 
ing laughter. Jones didn’t use the de- 
vice of the reporter as well as he 
might have, either. Rather than hav- 
ing Dunne spill his guts after a slight 
nudge from the reporter, it would 
have been more interesting dra- 
matically and emotionally if the re- 
porter had had to dig the story out of 
his subject. 


An unconvincing performance by 
Kelly Edwards as Planck also ham- 
pers the effectiveness of this pro- 
duction. This is Planck’s story after 
all, but Edwards is unable to find the 
troubled soul of his character, a me- 
diocrity in civilian life who simulta- 
neously achieved excellence and lost 
his mind as a soldier. 


The only character we can truly 
like in Jones’ play is Fuzzy, a sensi- 
tive boy who involves himself with 
strong, tough people, first a French 
whore (nicely played by Akanda), 
then Llewelyn. (It is the whore Fran- 
coise who gives Fuzzy the mantra 
which is the play’s title. Whenever 
he is troubled and unable tosleep, he 
must repeat “Saigon, mon amie vi- 
eille; and all will be well. He does so 
and it works.) Chris Gauthier’s per- 
formance has its moments, but 
doesn’t integrate the conflicting 
sides of this character. When play- 
ing yes-man to Llewelyn, Fuzzy be- 
haves like a moron; his subsequent 
compassion and wisdom seem to be 
unrelated. Gauthier is at his best ina 
scene with a strung-out hippie 
(Carin Higgins). This scene does not 
fit into the rest of the play, but Gau- 
thier and Higgins pérform it very 
well. It stands as a moving playlet 
performed between scenes of the 
larger production. 


The sections of Saigon, Mon Amie 
Vieille which work best are those in- 
volving Llewelyn, acharacter whom 
Craig Stout brings vividly to life. 
Llewelyn is a racist and an oppor- 
tunist with a hair-trigger temper, 
brash and violent but secretly 
haunted by the war. Llewelyn is a 
departure for Stout, who has played 
a number of light comic and roman- 
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Craig Stout is excellent as Llewelyn, seen 






here threatening Kelly Edwards as PFC 


Jim Planck. The play, written and directed by student David Jones, is moving de- 


spite some flaws. 


tic roles in the past year. At times, it 
seemed that he was relying more on 
technique than real emotion, but for 
the most part, Stout’s performance 
is excellent. 

The direction by playwright Jones 
suffers from the same malady as 
that of many playwrights who di- 
rect their own works. Because he 
can’t see the faults in the script, 
Jones does nothing in his direction 
to compensate for them. Much of 
this production is exciting and mov- 
ing; Jones’ pacing and the clarity of 
his vision are partially responsible 
for this success. But another direc- 
tor might have made better charac- 
ters out of Fuzzy and the Major. 

Despite numerous flaws, Saigon, 


| “iin 


ood 


Mon Amie Vieille is often an effec- 
tive, affecting piece of theater. But it 
tells us nothing new about Viet- 
nam. There are no revelations in 
this play, only well-drawn illustra- 
tions of painful but familiar facts. 
Jones is apparently still deeply trou- 
bled by his war experience, both as 
soldier and antiwar activist, and his 
play has some of the look of a public 
exorcism. His position seems to be 
that Vietnam is an abscess which 
must regularly be opened and 
drained. Perhaps by continually re- 
living it, we will be saved from re- 
peating it. Still, we can’t help but 
wonder when, if ever, the theater 
will be able to stand back and see 
Vietnam objectively. 
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THEATER, continued 








CURRENT 





THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE. musica! by Rod- 
gers and Hart Offered in repertory by the Play- 
ers Company of Loretto Heights College Pre- 
sented at the Pine Cone Theater in Grand Lake 
Selected dates Wed -Thur. & Sun. at 8 p.m., Fri.- 
Sat. 730 p.m.. occasional matinees at 2. Com- 
edy of mistaken identity inciudes the songs “This 
Cant Be Love’ and “Falling in Love with Love 
Tickets $5. children $3. 1-627-3380 

Selected dates thru Aug. 9 


SCATINO! by Frank Dunlop and Jim Dale Of- 
fered in repertory by the Players Company of Lo- 
rere Hpo ants C O lege Presented at the Pine 
heater in Grand Lake Selected dates 
hur. & Sun. 8 p.m.. Fri-Sat. 7:30 p.m. Far- 
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Selected dates thru Aug. 10 


SAIGON. MON AMIE VIEILLE ‘Saigon. My Old 
Friend by David nes. Touchstone Theate 
5 E 7th Ave.. Denver. Wed -Sat. 8:30 p.n 
olay wr ar g X ones + as written a moving ij- 

f the horror wrought by the Vietnam 

ves of s fiers and civilians The 

Ss us nothing new about the war. Now- 

has a number of flaws. Craig Stouts 

tstandina performance as a Nalf-crazed red- 
ck soldier and some tightly constructed. well- 


paced scenes are ample compensation Tickets 


Wed.-Sat. thru Aug. 11 


PIPPIN, musical by Roger Hirson and Stephen 
Schwartz. Offered in repertory by the Players 
Company of Loretto Heights College. Presented 
at the Pine Cone Theater in Grand Lake. Wed. 8 
p.m.. Sat. mat. at 2. Love. life and the pursuit of 
everything by the son of Charlemagne. Tickets 
$5. children $3. 1-627-3380 

Wed., Aug. 8: 

mat. Aug. 11 


LAST OF THE RED-HOT LOVERS by Neil 
Simon. Offered in repertory by the Players Com- 
pany of Loretto Heights College. Presented at 
the Pine Cone Theater in Grand Lake. Selected 
dates: Wed.-Thur. & Sun. 8 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 7:30 
p.m.. occasional matinees at 2. A man who tries 
to initiate affairs but can't get them going. Tick- 
ets $5. children $3. 1-627-3380. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 11 


HENRY ÍV, PART TWO by William Shakespeare 
Part of Colorado Shakespeare Festival at the 
Univ. of Colorado. Mary Rippon Outdoor The- 
ater. Broadway & E. Euclid Ave. on the CU cam- 
pus in Boulder. Selected dates, 8:30 p.m. Denis 
Williams exuberant portrayal of Falstaff belies 
director Tom Markus intention of playing up the 
darker side of this history. The comic scenes are 
enjoyable, but the inconsistent interpretation 
makes this production less than satisfying. Tick- 
ets $4.50-S6.50. 492-8181. 

Aug. 8, 12 & 16 


THE SUBJECT WAS ROSES by Frank Gilroy 
Steamboat Springs Repertory Theater in The 
Depot. 13th & Stockbridge. Steamboat Springs 
Thur.-Sun. 8 p.m. Pulitzer Prize-winning story 
set in 1946 of a boy becoming a man, and a fam- 
ily that wants to love each other but doesn't quite 
know how. Tickets Fri.-Sat. $5.50. Thur. & Sun 
$4.50. 1-879-4684 i 
Thur.-Sun. thru Aug. 17 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM by William 
Shakespeare. Part of the Colorado Shakespeare 
Festival at the Univ. of Colorado. Mary Rippon 
Outdoor Theater, Broadway & E. Euclid Ave. on 
the CU campus in Boulder. Selected dates at 
8:30 p.m. Dan Dryden's set leaves nothing to the 
magination, and grown men make somewhat 
cloddish fairies. Tne play's magical mood is en- 
hanced, however, by the graceful performances 
of Annette Helde as Titania and David Wells as 
Puck in this generally competent, straightfor- 
ward staging of the popular comedy. Tickets 
$4 50-$6.50. 492-8181 

Aug. 9, 11, 15 & 17 


KING LEAR by William Shakespeare. Part of the 
Colorado Shakespeare Festival at the Univ. of 
Colorado. Mary Rippon Outdoor Theater. Broad- 
way & E. Euclid Ave. on the CU campus in Boul- 
der Selected dates at 830 p.m. Director William 
Glovers unique interpretation offers very theat- 
rical solutions to some of the tragedy’s drama- 

g problems. Good acting. especialiy by 
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Gorgon Wickstrom as Lear, exciting set. cos- 
tumes and lighting, and Glovers direction make 
this the best production of the festival. Tickets 


56.50 492-8181 


Aug. 10, 14 & 18 


THE RAINMAKER by Richard Nash. Elitch The- 
ater in Elitch Gardens amusement park, 4620 W 
38th Ave.. Denver. Mon.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Wed. & 
Sat. mat at 2:15 Dirk Benedict. best known as 
Lt Starbuck on the TV show ‘Battlestar Galac- 
tica plays a rainmaker who appears at a 
drougnt-parched Western farm, where the fam- 

worries whether he is a con man or the real 
tern. Tickets Mon.-Thur. $5.25-S8, Fri.-Sat 
-$9. mat. $5.25-S8 Reservations advised 


Mon.-Sat. thru Aug. 18 
LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE by Rick Besoyan. Ga- 


briel's Dinner Theater, Holiday Inn, 1465 S. Colo- 
rado Blvd... Denver. Perf. Tue.-Sat. 830 pm 


(cocktails from 6, dinner from 7), Sun. 7:30 p.m 
Musical spoof of light operettas. this comedy is 
set in the Colorado Rockies and includes forest 
rangers. fair maidens and Indians. Tickets Sun - 
Thur. $10.75, Fri-Sat. $13.95. 759-1616. 
Tue.-Sun. thru Aug. 22 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER by Oliver Gold- 
smith. Backstage Theater in the Sterling Bidg., 
100 W. Ski Hill Road. Breckenridge. Thur.-Sat 
8:30 p.m. 18th-century comedy done in modern 
Gress. Tickets $3.50. children $2.50. 1-453-6065 

Thur.-Sat. thru Aug. 25 


ARMS AND THE MAN by George Bernard Shaw 
Presented by the Creede Repertory Theater at 
the Opera House in Creede as one of several 
plays in repertory. Performances on selected 
dates: Tue-Sat. 8 p.m.. Sun. 2:30 or 7:30 p.m 
Shaws spoof of love and war. in which an en- 


emy soldier hides in the home of a Bulgarian 
major, then becomes his aide after the peace 
treaty is signed. Tickets $3.50-$4. 1-658-2540 


Selected dates thru Aug. 25 


OUR TOWN by Thornton Wilder. Presented by 
the Boulder Repertory Company in the Commu- 
nity House of Chautauqua Park, 900 Baseline 


Road. Boulder. Thur.-Sun. 8 p.m. A new version 
of an American, classic. Director Frank Georgi- 
anna has done away with the Stage Manager and 
moved the play from New England to Colorado 
The first act has some problems, but the play is 
as moving and tearjerking as ever. Tickets $4.50 
449-7258 

Thur.-Sun. thru Aug. 26 


THE UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN, musical by 
Meredith Wilson from the book by Richard Mor- 
ris. Country Dinner Playhouse, 6875 S. Clinton 
Road (Valley Hwy. at Arapahoe Road), Denver. 
Tue.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 6:45), Sat.-Sun. 
mat. at 2 (lunch from noon). Feisty Molly is 
undaunted by Denver's high society. Tickets 
$7.25-$11.39 (dinner package only). 771-1410. 
Tue.-Sun. thru Aug. 26 


OKLAHOMA!, musical by Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein. Boulder Dinner Theater, 55th & Arap- 
ahoe, Boulder. Perf. Tue-Sat. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 6:15), Sun. 6 p.m. (dinner from 4:15). 
Oklahoma at the turn of the century, with songs 
like “Oh, What a Beautiful Morning” and “The 
Surrey with the Fringe on Top” filling the air. 
Choreography by Barbara Demaree. Dinner- 
show tickets Sun. & Tue.-Thur. $11.56, Fri. 
$13.63, Sat. $14.82. Reservations necessary. 
449-6000. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Aug. 26 


THE HAPPY HAVEN by John Arden and Marga- 
retta D'Arcy, directed by Neal Fenter. Creede 
Repertory Theater at the Opera House in 
Creede. Selected dates Wed.-Sat. 8 p.m. & Sun. 
7:30 p.m. A doctor in charge of an old folks 
home uses his patients as guinea pigs in his 
quest for the fountain of youth in this black com- 
edy. Tickets $4, children $3.50. 1-658-2540. 
Selected dates thru Aug. 30 


HOW THE OTHER HALF LOVES by Alan Ayck- 
bourne. Steamboat Springs Repertory Theater in 
The Depot, 13th & Stockbridge sts., Steamboat 
Springs. Thur.-Sun. 8 p.m. A modern farce about 
mixing and matching among three couples who 
are workmates. Tickets Fri.-Sat. $5.50, Thur. & 
Sun. $4.50. 1-879-4684 

Sat.-Sun., Aug. 11-12 


Sat.-Sun. & Thur.-Fri., Aug. 25-26 & 30-31 


WILD THING 


Ann Beigel portrays flamboyant 
American dancer Isadora Duncan in 
a one-woman show currently run- 
ning at the Slightly Off Center The- 
ater, 2549 15th St. in Denver. The 
show plays Wednesdays thru Sun- 
days thru Sept. 2. See listings for de- 
tails. 





SING ALONG WITH FATS 


The cast of Ain't Misbehavin’ belts out the songs of Fats Waller. The national touring 
company will bring the Broadway hit musical to the Auditorium Theater beginning 
Wednesday, Aug. 8, and running thru Aug. 18. The musical comprises Waller's greatest 
hits, including the title song. See listings for details. 


TWO ONE-ACTS: Postcards by James Prideaux 
and The Real Inspector Hound by Tom Stop- 
pard. Presented by the Creede Repertory The- 
ater in the Opera House in Creede. In repertory, 
selected dates only: Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 
or 7:30 p.m. Prideaux’s play concerns a couple 
who sit side by side for 30 years writing post- 
cards to famous people. Running low on that, 
they turn to writing to dead people—and get a 
reply. Stoppard's farcical comedy features two 
drama critics who become more involved than 
usual in a performance. Tickets $3.50-$4. 
1-658-2540. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 31 


UNDER THE YUM-YUM TREE by Lawrence 
Roman. Presented in repertory by Summerstage 
at the Nomad Playhouse, 1410 Quince St., Boul- 
der. Selected dates; Thur.-Sun. 8:15 p.m. Com- 
edy about a young girl who moves into an apart- 
ment and invites the man she loves to move in 
with her. Tickets $4, students and senior citi- 
zens $3.50. 443-7510. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 31 


THE EFFECT OF GAMMA RAYS ON MAN-IN- 
THE-MOON MARIGOLDS by Paul Zindel. Pre- 
sented in repertory by Summerstage at the No- 
mad Playhouse, 1410 Quince St. in Boulder. 
Selected dates: Thur.-Sun. 8:15 p.m. Pulitzer 
Prize-winning drama on the relationship of a 
mother and her two growing daughters, one an 
epileptic, the other an aspiring scientist. Tickets 
$4, students and senior citizens $3.50. 443-7510. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 1 


ANGEL STREET by Patrick Hamilton. Present- 
ed by the Creede Repertory Theater at the Opera 
House in Creede as one of several plays in 
repertory. Performances on selected dates: Tue.- 
Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 or 7:30 p.m. Murder and 
insanity in Victorian England. The play was the 
basis for the movie Gaslight. Tickets $3.50-$4. 
1-658-2540. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 1 


THE HOSTAGE by Brendan Behan. Steamboat 
Springs Repertory Theater in The Depot, 13th & 
Stockbridge, Steamboat Springs. Thur.-Sun. 8 
p.m. Comedy set in an Irish bar. Tickets open- 
ing night $11.50, Fri.-Sat. $5.50, Thur. & Sun. 
$4.50. 1-879-4684 

Selected dates thru Sept. 2 


POE IN PERSON, one-man show by Conrad 
Pomerleau. Gaslight Theater, 4201 Hooker St., 
Denver. Thur.-Sun. 8:15 p.m. Pomerleau’s popu- 
lar portrayal of Edgar Allan Poe includes several 
memorable excerpts from the poet's work. Tick- 
ets $5. 427-5125 or 455-6077 

Thur.-Sun. thru Sept. 1 


ISADORA: AMERICAN LEGEND, one-woman 
show starring Ann Beigel. Slightly Off Center 
Theater, 2549 15th St., Denver. Wed.-Sun. 8:30 
p.m. Based on the tragic life of dancer Isadora 
Duncan. Admission $4. 477-7256 

Wed.-Sun. thru Sept. 2 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN by Sidney 
Howard. Presented by the Creede Repertory 
Theater at the Opera House in Creede as one of 
several plays in repertory. Performances on se- 
lected dates: Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 or 7:30 
p.m. A comedy loosely based on the life of artist 
Vincent van Gogh. Painter “Bean” is discovered 
years after his death and various art lovers try to 
rip off the family farm that has his paintings. 
Tickets $3.50-$4. 1-658-2540 

Selected dates thru Sept. 3 


SUMMER POTPOURRI: A Salute to the Play- 
writing Talents of Jason Miller and Lanford Wil- 
son, a selection of three plays by these play- 


wrights. Rivertree Theater, 1629 Platte St., 
Denver. Thur. 830 p.m. Admission $4-$5 
433-9216 


Thur.-Sat. for open-end run 





A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE WAY TO 
THE FORUM by Stephen Sondheim. Eugene's 
Dinner Theater, 6100 Smith Road, Denver. Tue.- 
Sat. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 7:30), Sun. 2 p.m. 
(lunch from 12:30). A comedy about a love-sick 
young man in ancient Rome whose slave tries to 
gain freedom by capturing his master’s lover. 
Tickets Tue.-Thur. $11.95, Fri.-Sat. $14.50, Sun. 
$10.50. 399-0671. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Sept. 5 


SHERLOCK HOLMES, adapted by G. William 
Oakley from a play by William Gilette, based on 
the Arthur Conan Doyle character. Heritage 
Square Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden. Perf. 
Tue.-Fri. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 5:30), Sat. 7 & 10 
p.m. (dinner from 4:30 & 8), Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 5), Sun. mat. 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). Mori- 
arty meets melodrama. In repertory with Colo- 
rado Kid, playing selected dates only. Tickets: 
eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $11.50 & $12.50, Fri.-Sat. 
$12.50 & $13.50, mat. Sun. $9.25 & $10.25 ($1 
discount for senior citizens). Reservations ad- 
vised. 279-7881. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 9 


COLORADO KID by E. Burns Ellison Jr. Heri- 
tage Square Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden. 
Tue.-Fri. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 5:30), Sat. 7 & 10 
p.m. (dinner from 4:30 & 8), Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 5), Sun. mat. 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). A 
Western melodrama set in the foothills of Den- 
ver at the turn of the century. In repertory with 
Sherlock Holmes, playing selected dates only. 
Tickets: eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $11.50 & $12.50, 
Fri.-Sat. $12.50 & $13.50, mat. Sun. $9.25 & 
$10.25 ($1 discount for senior citizens). Reser- 
vations advised. 279-7881. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 9 


VANITIES by Jack Heifner. Perf. at the Stanley 
Hotel, 333 Wonder View Ave., Estes Park. Tue.- 
Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner from 5:30). An outstanding 
cast and tight, well-paced direction illuminate 
Jack Heifner’s character study of three self- 
centered, all-American girls as they grow older 
but not up. Dinner package tickets $16.95, show 
only $6.30. 573-9699 or 1-586-3371. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Sept. 30 


OPENING THIS WEEK 





THE INSECT COMEDY by the Brothers Capek, 
performed by the Hanya Holm dance ensemble, 
and choreographed and directed by Hanya 
Holm. Part of the Colorado College Estimable 
Festival. Armstrong Hall, Cascade Ave. & Cache 
la Poudre on the CC campus in Colorado 
Springs. Wed. 8:30 p.m. A reproduction of a 
piece done by Holm in 1948, The /nsect Comedy 
is a mix of dance and theater. Admission $6. 1- 
473-2233, ext. 430. 

Wed., Aug. 8 


MACBETH by William Shakespeare. Dwire Au- 
ditorium on the campus of the Univ. of Colo- 
rado at Colorado Springs, Craigmoor Road 
Wed.-Sat. 8 p.m. The tragedy of Lord and Lady 
Macbeth, who commit a murder and cannot es- 
cape their fates. Tickets $3, students $2.50 
senior citizens $2. 1-598-3737, ext. 424 
Wed.-Sat., Aug. 8-18 


TWO BY TWO, musical by Richard Rodgers 
Presented by Theater in the Park at the Boulder 
Theater, 2032 14th St. on the mall in downtown 
Boulder. Opening night 7:30 p.m., then Wed.- 
Sun. 8 p.m., Sun. mat. for senior citizens (Aug 
12) at 2. Noah builds the ark again. Tickets Aug 
8 $3, $1 thereafter, chidren free; senior citzens 
free admission to mat. 494-2333. 
Wed.-Sun., Aug. 8-18; 
mat. Sun., Aug. 12 


AIN'T MISBEHAVIN; musical by Fats Waller. Au- 
ditorium Theater, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. 
Wed.-Sat. 2 & 8 p.m. Musical of Fats Waller's 
greatest hits, including the title song. Tickets $6- 
$15, mat. $6-$12. 573-7151 

Wed.-Sat. thru Aug. 18 
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THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO, opera by Mozart, 
conducted by John Moriarty. Part of Central City 
Opera Festival. Opera House in Central City. 
Performed by apprentice artists at the festival. 
Sun. 2:30 p.m. Free admission, reservations nec- 
essary. 623-4435. 


Sun., Aug. 12 


POE IN PERSON, one-man show by Conrad 
Pomerleau. Boulder Theater, 2032 14th St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Tue. 8 p.m. Pomerleau’s show, which 
is enjoying a long run in Denver, includes sev- 
eral memorable excerpts from Poe's work. Tick- 
ets $4. 442-8080 or 831-4279, 


Mon.-Tue., Aug. 13-14 


FOR COLORED GIRLS WHO'VE CONSIDERED 
SUICIDE WHEN THE RAINBOW IS ENUF by 
Ntozake Shange. Performed by the Festival Car- 
avan, sponsored by Bonfils Theater. Skyland 
Park, 35th Ave. & Holly St., Denver. Tue. 8 p.m. 
The presentation offers music, dance and poet- 
ry. Free admission. 322-7725. 

Tue., Aug. 14 


SHE LOVES ME by Sheldon Harnick and Jerry 
Bock. Sangre de Cristo Arts Center, 210 N. Santa 
Fe Ave., Pueblo. Tue. 8 p.m. The story, set in the 
1930s, tells of two pen pals in Budapest who fi- 
nally meet and fall in love. By the authors of Fid- 
dier on the Roof. Tickets $5. 1-543-0130. 

Only performance Tue., Aug. 14 


FUTURE 





TWELFTH NIGHT by William Shakespeare. Pre- 
sented by the Fly by Night Touring Repertory 
Company of Evergreen in the Touchstone The- 
ater, 1035 E. 17th Ave., Denver. Tue.-Sat. 8:30 
p.m., Sun. 7:30 p.m. A comic farce of mistaken 
identities. Tickets $4. 831-1299. 

Tue.-Sat., Aug. 15-18 & 22-25 


FOR COLORED GIRLS WHO'VE CONSIDERED 
SUICIDE WHEN THE RAINBOW IS ENUF by 
Ntozake Shange. Performed by the Festival Car- 
avan, sponsored by Bonfils Theater. Fuller Park, 
29th Ave. & Gilpin St., Denver. Wed. 8 p.m. The 
presentation offers music, dance and poetry. 
Free admission. 322-7725. 

Wed., Aug. 15 


BUTTERFLIES ARE FREE by Leonard Gershe. 
Offered by the Players Company of Loretto 
Heights College. Presented at the Pine Cone 
Theater in Grand Lake. Tue.-Thur. & Sun. 8 p.m., 
Fri.-Sat. 7:30 p.m., occasional matinees at 2. 
Tony Award-winning play about the attempts of 
a young blind boy at love and at cutting family 
ties. Tickets $5, children and senior citizens $3. 
1-627-3380. 

Tue.-Sat., Aug. 14-Sept. 1 


OPERA performed by the Apprentice Artists of 
the Santa Fe Opera. Santa Fe Opera House, six 
miles north of Santa Fe, N.M., on Hwy. 84. Mon. 
8 p.m. The group presents selections from sev- 
eral operas including those by Faust. Free ad- 
mission. 1-505-982-3851. 

Mon., Aug.'13 & 20 


MAN OF LA MANCHA by Dele Wasserman, lyr- 
ics by Joe Darion and music by Mitch Leigh, 
based on Miguel Cervantes’ novel, Don Quixote. 
Elitch Theater in Elitch Gardens amusement 
park, 4620 W. 38th Ave., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 8:30 
p.m., Wed. & Sat. mat. at 2:15. John Raitt stars as 
the Knight of the Woeful Countenance. Score in- 
cludes “The Impossible Dream” Tickets Mon.- 
Thur. $5.25-$8, Fri.-Sat. $5.75-$9, mat. $5.25-$8. 
Reservations advised. 458-8801. 

Mon.-Sat., Aug. 20-Sept. 1 


HOLD ME by Jules Feiffer. Sangre de Cristo Arts 
Center, 210 N. Santa Fe Ave., Pueblo. Tue. 8 p.m. 
A satirical look at life in the city, using the au- 
thor's own cartoon-character creations. Tickets 
$5. 1-543-0130. 

Tue., Aug. 21 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


WORKSHOP on improvisation, taught by Lee 
Gallup, faculty member at Colorado Women's 
College. Dwire Auditorium at the Univ. of Colo- 
rado in Colorado Springs, Cragmoor Road. Mon 
11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free admission, registra- 
tion requested. 1-598-3737, ext. 424 

Mon., Aug. 5 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE by William Shake- 
speare. PBS rebroadcast of “The Shakespeare 
Plays” The comedy displays an era when sexual 
relations between unmarried people was pun- 
ishable by death. Wed. 8 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

Wed., Aug. 8 & 15 


1, CLAUDIUS, based on the books by Robert 
Graves. PBS rebroadcast of Masterpiece The- 
atre series on ancient Rome. A third emperor, 
Caligula, proves the most insane dictator yet to 
rule Rome. Fri. 10:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 
Fri., Aug. 10 


1, CLAUDIUS, based on the books by Robert 
Graves. PBS rebroadcast of Masterpiece The- 
atre series on ancient Rome. Caligulas’ deeper 
descension into insanity causes havoc in the 
court. Sun. 9 p.m., Fri. 10:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, 
Ch. 6. 

Sun. & Fri., Aug. 12 & 17 


THE EPIC OF SHEIK BEDREDDIN by Nazim 


Hikmet. Front lawn of Boulder Public Library, 
1000 Canyon Blivd., Boulder. Mon. 7:30 p.m. Epic 
work by Turkish poet Hikmet concerns a 15th- 
century peasant uprising against the Ottoman 
Empire, and reflects the poets own experience 
in prison for political charges. Performed by the 
Talking Band and performers from Naropa Insti- 
tute. Free admission. 441-3100. 


Mon., Aug. 13 


FOR COLORED GIRLS WHO'VE CONSIDERED 
SUICIDE WHEN THE RAINBOW IS ENUF by 
Ntozake Shange. Performed by the Festival Car- 
avan, sponsored by Bonfils Theatre. Lincoln 
Park, 11th Ave. & Mariposa, Denver. Thur. 8 p.m. 
The presentation offers music, dance and poetry. 
Free admission. 322-7725. 

Aug. 16 


FOR COLORED GIRLS WHO'VE CONSIDERED 
SUICIDE WHEN THE RAINBOW IS ENUF by 
Ntozake Shange. Performed by the Festival Car- 
avan, sponsored by Bonfils Theatre. Sloans Lake 
Park, 24th Ave. & Stuart St., Denver. Fri. 8 p.m 
The presentation offers music, dance and poetry. 
Free admission. 322-7725 

Aug. 17 


FOR COLORED GIRLS WHO'VE CONSIDERED 
SUICIDE WHEN THE RAINBOW IS ENUF by 
Ntozake Shange. Performed by the Festival Car- 
avan, sponsored by Bonfils Theatre. City Park, 
west of the Natural History Museum, Montview & 
Colorado blivds., Denver. Sat. 8 p.m. The pres- 
entation offers music, dance and poetry. Free 
admission. 322-7725 

Aug. 18 
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FOR COLORED GIRLS WHO'VE CONSIDERED 
SUICIDE WHEN THE RAINBOW IS ENUF by 
Ntozake Shange. Performed by the Festival Car- 
avan, sponsored by Bonfils Theatre. Cheesman 
Park, 9th Ave. & Franklin St., Denver. Sun. 8 p.m. 
The presentation offers music, dance and poetry. 
Free admission. 322-7725. 

Aug. 19 


MIME performance by the Boulder Mime The- 
ater, directed by Samuel Avital. Courthouse 
lawn, Pearl Street Mall, downtown Boulder. Sat. 
1:30 & 8:30 p.m. Free performances. 494-8729. 

Sats. thru Aug. 25 


MIME, juggling and comedy performed by the 
Street People. Urban Park by the Bratskeller res- 
taurant at 1430 Larimer St., Denver. Thur. noon-3 
and 6-9 p.m., Fri.-Sat. noon-3 and 6-11 p.m., 
Sun. noon-6 p.m. Free admission. 534-2367. 
Mon.-Sat. thru Sept. 3 


CHILDREN’S THEATER 





PUSS 'N’ BOOTS and other cat tales, adapted by 
Scott Caldwell from Aeop's fables, Grimm's fairy 
tales and other sources. Performed by the 
Storytellers Theater Company at Festival Play- 
house, 5665 Wadsworth Blvd., Arvada. Sat. 11 
a.m. Admission $1. 424-9037. 

Sats. thru Aug. 25 


THE PLANET OF PERFECTFULLY AWFUL 
PEOPLE by Joseph Robinette. Creede Reper- 
tory Theater at the Opera House in Creede. Se- 
lected dates Fri.-Sat. 2 p.m. An award-winning 
playwright in children’s theater. Admission $1.50, 
children 75¢. 171-658-2540. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 1 


THE BOY AND THE NORTH WIND by Brad 
Bowles. Children’s Theater of the Univ. of Colo- 
rado at Denver, presented at the Children’s Mu- 
seum, 931 Bannock St., Denver. Sat.-Sun. 2 p.m 
A young boy growing up must contend with na- 
ture and a sly and greedy innkeeper. Tickets $1 
571-5198 

Sat.-Sun. thru Aug. 12 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM presented by 
the Young People’s Project of the Colorado 
Shakespeare Festival. Courthouse lawn, Pear! 
Street Mall, Boulder. Sat. noon, Sun.-Tue. 2 p.m 
Free admission. 492-7355 

Aug. 11-14 








& COCKTAILS / 


800 S. Colorado Blvd. 
757-7868 
Open daily from 4:30 pm 
Sat. and Sun. from 5:30 pm 
THE LIBRARY ... 
in El Paso, Texas, too! 
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GET IN THE ACT 


Find audition 
notices in the 


classifieds in 
Straight Creek Journal 
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REESE’S ROYALE 
DINNER THEATRE 


PRESENTS 


Che Follies Of 
King Henry VIII 


“An Evening of Nicely and Naughty Fun” 


A 2-hour musical comedy with audience participation 


Looking fora night which allows you to eat with your 
hands, bang your silverware on the table, find your 
waitress seated in your lap and performers singing 
over your shoulder. . 


. you've found it! 


16th Century Style Feast 


$1295 


Group discounts for 15 or more. 
Call for reservations: 399-2789 


incl. show & dinner 


* Tickets available at Select- A-Seat 


Reese’s Royale Dinner Theatre 


at the Landmark Inn 


| 455 SOUTH COLORADO BLVD. 
° i DENVER, COLORADO e 399-2789 
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PERFORMANCES 





SYMPHONY CONCERT, performed by 30 mem- 
bers of the Community Arts Symphony, con- 
ducted by T. Gordon Parks. Littleton Center, 
2255 W. Berry Ave., Littleton. Wed. 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram includes: Vaughan Williams/ English Folk 
Song Suite; Handel/ Water Music; Johann 
Strauss/ The Blue Danube Waltz. Free admis- 
sion. 794-2259 

Aug. 8 


ASPEN PHILHARMONIA, conducted by Murry 
Sidlim. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Wed. 4 p.m 
Program: Hindemith/ Symphonic Metamorpho- 
sis; Schumann/ Cello Concerto in A, Op. 129; 
Brahms/ Symphony No. 1 in C, Op. 129. Admis- 
sion $4. 1-925-9042 

Aug. 8 


CHAMBER MUSIC RECITAL performed by the 
Aspen Chamber Symphony, featuring Itzhak 
Perlman on violin and conducting. Amphithe- 
ater Tent in Aspen. Wed. 8 p.m. Program titled 
“An Evening of Mozart Concerti” Admission $5 
1-925-9042 

Aug. 8 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
John Nelson. Evergreen H.S., Hwy. 74 in Ever- 
green. Wed. 8 p.m. Program: Berlioz/ Overture to 
Beatrice and Benedict, Mozart/ Violin Concerto 
No. 5; Shostakovich/ Symphony No. 15. Admis- 
sion $4, senior citizens & students $2. 674-5161. 

Aug. 8 


CHORAL CONCERT performed by the Aspen 
Festival Chorale and Chorus, conducted by Fiora 
Contino. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Thur. 8 
p.m. Program include Haydn's The Creation. Ad- 
mission $5. 1-925-9042. 

Aug. 9 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Cheesman Park, E. 11th Ave. at Race 
St., Denver. Thur. 8:15 p.m. Program of marches, 
popular and classical music. Free admission. 
756-0151 

Aug. 9 


CHAMBER MUSIC RECITAL, conducted by Uri 
Segal. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Fri. 6 p.m 


Program: Mozart) Adagio and Fugue in C, 
K. 546; Ravel/ Piano Concerto in G; Haydn/ 
Symphony No.95 in C. Admission $10. 
1-925-9042. 

Aug. 10 


JAZZ CONCERT by Monday Night Live, direct- 
ed by Dave Turner. West lawn of the State Capi- 
tol grounds, Lincoin St. and E. Colfax Ave., Den- 
ver. Fri. noon. Free admission. 733-9357. 

Aug. 10 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Confluence Park, 15th St. at Water 
St., Denver. Fri. 7:15 p.m. Program of marches, 
classical and popular music. Free admission. 
756-0151. 

Aug. 10 


JAZZ CONCERT with Jerry Granelli and Vi- 
sions. Naropa Summer Auditorium, 1645 Broad- 
way, Boulder. Fri. 8 p.m. Admission $3, students 
$2.50. 444-0202 

Aug. 10 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Carl Topilow. Evergreen H.S., Hwy. 74 in Ever- 
green. Fri. 8 p.m. Program: Mozart/ The Mar- 
riage of Figaro. Admission $4, senior citizens & 
students $2. 674-5161 

Aug. 10 


SYMPHONY performed by the New Mexico 
Music Festival Orchestra Symphony. Commu- 
nity Auditorium, N. Pueblo Road, Taos, N.M. Fri.- 
Sat. 830 p.m. Program: Mozart’ Symphony 
No. 35, K. 385 (Haffner); Mennin/ Seventh Sym- 
phony; Vaughan Williams/ Symphony No. 5 in D 
Major. Admission $5. 1-505-758-8029. 

Aug. 10-11 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Washington Park, E. Kentucky Ave. & 
S. Franklin St., Denver. Fri. & Sun. 8:15 p.m. Pro- 
gram of marches, popular and classical music. 
Free admission. 756-0151. 

Aug. 10 & 12 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Telluride 
Chamber Players. Sheridan Opera House in Tel- 
luride. Sat. 6:45 p.m. Program: Effinger/ Piano 
Sonata No. 3, Op. 77; London/ String Quartet; 
Bloch/ Piano Quintet; Kaufman/ Gigue for Violin 
& Viola. Admission $3, senior citizens and chil- 
den $2. 1-728-3974. 

Aug. 11 


CHAMBER MUSIC RECITAL performed as part 
of the Aspen Music Festival. Amphitheater Tent 
in Aspen. Sat. 4 p.m. Program: Bach/ Suite No. 4 
in E-Flat, BVW 1010; Janacek/ Capriccio (1926): 
Britten/ Metamorphosis after Ovid for Oboe, 
Op. 49; Liszt/ Piano Sonata in B. Admission $9. 
1-925-9042. 

Aug. 11 


ASPEN JAZZ ROCK ENSEMBLE, directed by 
Gary Grey. Performed as part of the Aspen 
Music Festival. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Sat. 
8 p.m. Admission $5. 1-925-9042. 

Aug. 11 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Washington Park, E. Kentucky Ave. & 
S. Franklin St., Denver. Sat. 8:15 p.m. Program of 
marches, popular and classical music. Free ad- 
mission. 756-0151. 

Aug. 11 


POPS CONCERT performed by 50-piece or- 
chestra, conducted by T. Gordon Parks. Offered 
as part of “Performance Art” weekend of Lari- 
mer Square Summerfest, 1400 block of Larimer 
St., Denver. Sat. 7 p.m. Followed by a dance per- 
formance by Winnie Young and group. Free ad- 
mission. 534-2367. 

Aug. 11 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed as part of the Tel- 
luride Music Festival. Elks Club, Colorado & 1st 
sts., Telluride. Sat. 9 p.m. Roy Malan, John 
Robin Sutherland and the Chamber Players will 
perform a concert comprising requests from the 
audience. Admission $10; reservations neces- 
sary. 1-728-3974. 

Aug. 11 


THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO, opera by Mozart. 
Central City Opera House, Central City. Sun. 
2:30 p.m. Figaro is sung by Dominic Cossa. Free 
admission. 623-4435. 

Aug. 12 


PIANO AND VIOLIN RECITAL performed by 
pianist David Abbot and Marian Froehlich. Rocky 
Ridge Music Center, 9 miles south of Estes Park 
on Hwy. 7. Sun. 3 p.m. Program: Brahms/ So- 
nata in A, Op. 100; Bloch/ Sonata for Piano 
(1935); Beethoven/ Sonata No. 11, Op. 30; Liszt/ 
Rhapsody in A Minor, No. 11. Admission $4, stu- 
dents $2.75. 1-586-4031. 

Aug. 12 





COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Carl Topilow. Evergreen Center for the Arts, 
north of Evergreen on Hwy. 74 at Bergen Park. 
Sun. 8 p.m. Program: Bernstein/ Overture to 
Candide; J. Strauss/ Emperor Waltz; Gliere/ Rus- 
sian Sailors’ Dance; Mendelssohn/ Wedding 
March from A Midsummer Nights Dream; Dvo- 
rak/ Slavonik Dances; Tchaikovsky/ excerpts 
from Swan Lake. Free admission. 674-5161. 
Aug. 12 


SYMPHONY performed by the New Mexico 
Music Festival Orchestra, with guest conductor 
Yuri Krasnapolsky. Community Auditorium, N. 
Pueblo Road, Taos, N.M. Sun. 8:30 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Haydn/ Symphony No. 102 in B-Flat 
Major; Copland/ Appalachian Spring; Sibelius/ 
Symphony No. 3 in C Major, Op. 52. Admission 
$5. 1-505-758-8029. 

Aug. 12 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Telluride 
Chamber Players. Sheridan Opera House, Tellu- 
ride. Sun. 6:45 p.m. Program: Faure/ Piano Quin- 
tet in D Minor; Smetana/ Piano Trio; Dohnanyi/ 
Piano Quintet No. 1 in C Minor. Admission $3, 
senior citizens and children $2. 1-728-3974. 
Aug. 12 


ASPEN FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Lawrence Foster. Part of the Aspen Music Festi- 
val. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Sun. 4 p.m. 
Program: Haydn/ Symphony No. 48 in F (La Pas- 
sione); Mahler/ Das Lied von der Erde. Admis- 


sion $10. 1-925-9042. 
Aug. 12 


CHORAL RECITAL performed by the Aspen 
Chamber Choir, conducted by Alan Harler. Com- 
munity Church in Aspen. Sun. 11 a.m. All- 
Schubert program: Mass in G, D. 167; Slave Re- 
gina; Gesang der Geister Uber den Wassern, 
D. 714. Free admission. 1-925-9042. 

Aug. 12 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed as part of the 
Aspen Music Festival. Amphitheater Tent in 
Aspen. Mon. 6 p.m. Program: Bach/ Cello Suite 
in D, BWV 1008; Spohr/ Six German Songs, 
Op. 103; Arensky/ Piano Trio in D, Op. 32. Ad- 
mission $9. 1-925-9042. 

Aug. 13 

















This Week 








Bob Edwards and Susan Stamberg co-host National Public Radio’s award-winning 
daily newsmagazine, “ALL THINGS CONSIDERED” 
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ALL THINGS CONSIDERED 


Daily at 6 p.m. 


If you like CBS’s weekly newsmagazine, “60 Minutes? or Charles Kuralts’ “On the 
Road?” you'll love National Public Radio’s Peabody Award-winning news program, 
“All Things Considered. . ” daily at 6 p.m. “All Things Considered. . ” is responsive, 
responsible, entertaining radio journalism at its very best. 

You may already be a listener, but you might be surprised to discover that your 
mental image of the hosts of your favorite news show look nothing like the Bob Ed- 
wards and Susan Stamberg pictured here. You may also not know that “All Things 
Considered. . ” draws a nationwide audience of three million to four million, and is 
one of the nicest ways you can ease your drive home from work, or entertain yourself 


during your evening meal. 


In the words of co-host Susan Stamberg, “Our whole approach is analytical” 
Susan means you can count on “All Things Considered. . ” to take anything but a shal- 
low look at America’s culture and concerns, issues and crises. Stamberg adds, lest you 
imagine “All Things Considered. . ” to be dry or staid, “Were also trying to create a 
new kind of radio that never existed—smart, sassy, irreverent” 

“All Things Considered. . ” is, in fact, fun. You'll be amazed at the wealth of infor- 
mation available to you daily at 6 p.m. on “All Things Considered. . . ” If you aren’t 
fond of the program after a week, turn on your television and watch a game show for 
comparison. You'll be back to radio, at 90.1 FM 





SWKCFRPN 


LISTENER-SPONSORED 


PUBLIC RADIO 








Denver, Colorado 80210 / 753-3437 


OPERA performed by members of the Aspen 
Philharmonia voice competition winners, con- 
ducted by Paul Vermel. Part of the Aspen Music 
Festival. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Sun. 8:30 
p.m. Admission $5. 1-925-9042. 


Aug. 12 


JAZZ CONCERT presented by the Boulder Jazz 
Showcase. Boulder Mall and 11th St. in down- 
town Boulder. Singer Marilyn Wetzler and pian- 
ist John Parsons will join the Showcase Trio. 
Free admission. 442-0658 or 442-3440. 

Aug. 12 


CLARINET RECITAL performed by Elsa Lud- 
wig, Robert Riseling, Karl Leister, Sid Forrest, 
John Denman, Lauren Kitt and others. Audito- 
rium of the General Classroom Bidg., 2040 S. 
Race St. on the Univ. of Denver campus in Den- 
ver. Mon. 8 p.m., Tue. 10-11 a.m., 4-5 p.m. & 8 
p.m., Wed. 8 p.m., Thur. 10-11 am.,’4-5 p.m. & 8 
p.m., Fri. 10 am.-noon, 4-5 p.m. & 8 p.m. Play- 
ers of the International Clarinet Congress will 
perform. Admission $5. 753-2196 or 753-2197. 
Aug. 13-17 


OPERA SELECTIONS performed by the ap- 
prentice artists of the Santa Fe Opera. Santa Fe 
@pera House, six miles north of Santa Fe on 
Hwy. 84. Mon. 8 p.m. The group presents selec- 
tions from several operas, including several by 
Faust. Free admission. 1-505-982-3851. 

Aug. 13 & 20 


SALOME, opera by Richard Strauss, conducted 
by John Crosby. Santa Fe Opera Theater, 6 
miles north of Santa Fe, N.M., on Hwy. 84. Se- 
lected dates at 9 p.m. The opera, based on the 
death of John the Baptist, includes the Dance of 
the Seven Veils. Admission $8-$22, standing 
room $3. 1-505-982-3851. 

Thru Aug. 14 


STRING RECITAL performed by the Aspen 
Youth String Ensemble conducted by Harry 
Wimmer. Community Church in Aspen. Tue. 8 
p.m. The presentation includes works by Vi- 
valdi, Barber, Haydn and Handel. Free admis- 
sion. 1-925-9042. 


Aug. 14 


JAZZ RECITAL performed by the Champagne 
_Strings directed by pianist Fran Feese. Part of a 
series Of concerts sponsored by the Governor's 
Office. State Capito! grounds, Lincoln St. & E. 
Colfax Ave., Denver. Tue. noon. The group per- 
forms jazz, classical and popular music. Free ad- 
mission. 733-9357 


Aug. 14 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, perf. by the 
“blue” chamber orchestra, conducted by Carl 
Topilow, with clarinet soloists Larry Combs and 
Karl Leister. Auditorium of the General Class- 
room Bldg., 2040 S. Race St. on the Univ. of 
Denver campus in Denver. Wed. 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Mozart/ Symphony No. 35; Busoni/ Con- 
certo for Clarinet and Orchestra; Spohr/ Clari- 
net Concerto No. 2; Ravel/ Le Tombeau de 
Couperin. Admission $4, senior citizens & stu- 
dents $2. 674-5161. 


Aug. 15 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, perf. by the 
“gold” chamber orchestra, conducted by Alfred 
Savia. Evergreen Jr.. H.S., Hwy. 74 in Ever- 
green. Wed. 8 p.m. Program: Vivaidi/ Concerto 
for Four Violins; Bach/ Concerto for Violin and 
Oboe; Brandenburg Concerto No. 3; Orchestra 
Suite No. 2. Admission $4, students & senior cit- 
izens $2. 674-5161. 

Aug. 15 


VOCAL RECITAL, “An Evening with Martha 
Schlamme:’ Paepke Auditorium in Aspen. Thur. 8 
p.m. Program includes works by Brel, Sond- 
heim, Weill, Brecht, Parker and others. Admis- 
sion $5. 1-925-9042. 

Aug. 16 


SYMPHONY CONCERT performed by the New 
Mexico Music Festival Orchestra. Community 
Auditorium, N. Pueblo Road, Taos, N.M. Thur 
8:30 p.m. Program: Mozart/ Serenade in C Minor; 
Donaro/ Nonet for Brass and Percussion; Stra- 
vinsky’ Symphonies of Wind Instruments in 
Memory of Debussy. Admission $5 
1-505-758-8029 

Aug. 16 


ASPEN CHAMBER SYMPHONY, conducted by 
John Nelson. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Fri. 6 
p.m. Program: Faure/ Pelleas et Melisande Suite, 
Op. 80; Hindemith’ Kammermusik No. 5, Op. 36: 
Mozart/ Requiem in D, K. 626. Admission $10 
1-925-9042 

Aug. 17 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Carl Topilow. Evergreen Jr. H.S., Hwy. 74 in 
Evergreen. Fri. 8 p.m. Program: Beethoven/ Sym- 
phony No. 9 (Chorale). Admission $4, senior cit- 
izens & students $2. 674-5161. 

Aug. 17 


POPULAR MUSIC presented by the Kim Robin- 
son Octet. Part of a series of concerts spon- 
sored by the Governor's office. State Capitol 
grounds, Lincoln St. & E. Colfax Ave.. Denver 
Fri. noon. Free admission. 733-9357. 

Aug. 17 


SYMPHONY CONCERT performed by the New 
Mexico Music Festival Orchestra. Community 
Auditorium, N. Pueblo Road. Taos. N.M. Fri.-Sat. 


8:30 p.m. Program: Diamond’ Second Sym- 
phony: Bartok’ Concerto No. 3 in E: Tchaikov- 
sky’ Fantasy Overture to Romeo and Juliet Ad- 
mission $5. 1-505-758-8029 

Aug. 17-18 


CENTRAL CITY JAZZ FESTIVAL, three-day jazz 


“weekend. Central City Opera House in Central 


City. Fri. 7 p.m., Sat.-Sun. all day. Alberta Hunter 
is the star attraction, and is joined by The Cli- 
max Blues Band, the Gut Bucket Syncopators, 
the New Orleans Jazz Gathering and others. 
Tickets for Hunter concert Fri.-Sat. eves. $15, all- 
day passes for other events $10, three-day 
passes $20. 623-4435. 

Aug. 17-19 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed as part of the 
Aspen Music Festival. Amphitheater Tent in 
Aspen. Sat. 4 p.m. Program: Mozart/ String 
Quartet in D, K. 499; Shostakovich/ Songs from 
Jewish Folk Poetry; Stravinsky/ L'Hisoire du 
Soldat. Admission $9. 1-925-9042. 

Aug. 18 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Carl Topilow, with pianist Eugene Fodor. Dob- 
son Arena, LionsHead Circle, Vail. Sat. 8 p.m. 
Program includes Chausson/ Poeme; Dvorak/ 
Slavonic Dance; Gliere/ Russian Sailors’ Dance: 
Rossini/ Overture to La Scala Bi Seta. Admis- 
sion $8, students $6, children $4. 1-476-1871. 
Aug. 18 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Telluride 
Chamber Music Festival Players, with Arturo 
Deimoni. Sheridan Opera House, Telluride. Sat. 
6:45 p.m. Program: Faure/ Piano Quintet in G 
Minor; Strauss/ Violin Sonata; Dohmanyi/ Piano 
Quintet No. 2 in E-Flat Minor. Admission $3. 
1-728-3974. 


Aug. 18 


TELLURIDE JAZZ FESTIVAL, three-day jazz 
weekend. Town Park in Telluride. Fri. 1-11 p.m., 
Sat.-Sun. 10 a.m.-11 p.m. Program includes Latin 
music, big band, blues and jazz performed by 
David “Fathead” Newman, Oregon, Gil Scott- 
Heron, Richie Cole, Clark Terry, Willie Dixon 
and others. Admission Fri. $12, Sat. or Sun. $15: 
three-day tickets $40. 1-728-4204. 

Aug. 17-19 


ASPEN FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Lawrence Foster. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. 
Sun. 4 p.m. Program: Stravinsky/ Le Baiser de le 
Fee; Bloch/ Schelomo-Hebrew Rhapdosy; Schu- 
mann/ Symphony No. 4 in D, Op. 120. Admis- 
sion $10. 1-925-9042. 

Aug. 19 


STRING RECITAL performed by the American 
String Quartet. Paepcke Auditorium in Aspen 
Sun. 8 p.m. Program: Haydn/ String Quartet in 
D, No. 5, Op. 76: Webern/ String Quartet, Op. 28: 
Beethoven/ String Quartet in A, Op. 132. Admis- 
sion $5. 1-925-9042. 

Aug. 19 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Carl Topilow. Town Park, Adams and High sts., 
Breckenridge. Sun. 2 p.m. Program: Bernstein/ 
Overture to Candide; Strauss/ Eulenspiegel: Ber- 
lioz/ Hungarian March; Dvorak/ Slavonic Dance 
No. 3, Op. 46. Free admission. 1-453-2918 

Aug. 19 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Telluride 
Chamber Players with Toby Saks, Geraldine 
Walther and Arturo Delmoni. Sheridan Opera 
House in Telluride. Sun. 6:45 p.m. Program: 
Faure/ Elegie for Cello and Piano; Suk/ Piano 
Quintet; Mendelssohn/ String Octet. Admission 
$3, children & senior citizens $2. 1-728-3974. 
Aug. 19 


- CHAMBER MUSIC presented by Chamberre and 


directed by Eugene Hilligoss. Rocky Ridge 
Music Center, 9 miles south of Estes Park on 
Hwy. 7. Sun. 3 p.m. Admission $4, students 
$2.75. 1-586-4031. : 


Aug. 19 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA conducted by Fred- 
erick Fennell, performing as part of the New 
Mexico Music Festival. Community Auditorium, 
N. Pueblo Road, Taos, N.M. Sun. 8:30 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Mozart/ Serenade in B Flat, K. 361 (Gran 
Partita); Wagner/ Siegfried Idyll; Barber/ Capri- 
corn Concerto. Admission $5. 1-505-758-8029. 
Aug. 19 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, opera by Gaetano 
Donizetti. Santa Fe Opera, six miles north of 
Santa Fe, N.M., on Hwy. 84. Selected dates at 9 
p.m. Based on Sir Walter Scott's The Bride of the 
Lammermoors, the opera tells the story of an un- 
willing bride. Sung in Italian. Admission $8-$22, 
standing room $3. 1-505-982-3851. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 22 


THE MAGIC FLUTE, opera by Mozart, conduct- 
ed by Raymond Leppard. Santa Fe Opera, six 
miles north of Santa Fe, N.M., on Hwy. 84. Se- 
lected dates at 9 p.m. Mozart's tale of magic and 
love, sung in English. Admission $8-22, stand- 
ing room $3. 1-505-982-3851. 

Selected dates thru Aug. 24 


LA GRANDE-DUCHESSE DE GEROLSTEIN, 
opera by Jacques Offenbach. Santa Fe Opera, 
six miles north of Santa Fe, N.M., on Hwy. 84. 
Selected dates at 9 p.m. The opera will be sung 
in French with English dialogue. Admission clos- 
ing night $12-$25, standing room $3; other perf. 
$8-$22, standing room $3. 1-505-982-3851. 
Selected dates thru Aug. 25 


BROADCASTS 





BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Harry Ellis Dickson, with pianist Joela Jones. 
PBS rebroadcast, “Evening with Pops” Program 
includes Rachmaninoff's Rhapsody on a Theme 
of Paganini for Piano and Orchestra. Fri. 9 p.m. 
KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Aug. 10 


FOLK ROCK CONCERT performed by Pete See- 
ger and Arlo Guthrie. PBS rebroadcast, “Pete 
Seeger and Arlo Guthrie Together in Concert.’ 
Selections include “Midnight Special’ “Where 
Have All the Flowers Gone?” and “Freight Train.’ 
Sat. 9 p.m., Sun. 2 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

; Aug. 11-12 


PIANO RECITAL performed by Joseph Bano- 
wetz. PBS rebroadcast, “Opus 22” Program in- 
cludes Schubert/ Sonata in A Minor, Op. 143; 
_Liszt/ My Joys; Hungargarian Rhapsody No. 3. 
Sun. 4 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Aug. 12 


BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA, with dancer- 
mime Noel Parenti. PBS rebroadcast, “Evening 
at Pops” Program includes: Bagley/ National 
Emblem March; Suppe/ Overture to Morning, 
Noon and Night in Vienna; Kriesler/ Tambourin 
Chinois; Rossini/ Pas de Six Ballet; medley from 
Saturday Night Fever. Parenti performs a solo to 
Gould's Concerto for Tap Dancer and Orches- 
tra. Sun. 8 p.m., Fri. 9 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 
Aug. 12 & 17 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conduct- 
ed by Andre Previn, with pianist Arthur Rubin- 
stein. PBS rebroadcast, “Great Performances: 
Sat. 2:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Aug. 18 


JAZZ performed at the Newport Jazz Festival. 
PBS broadcast, “Summerfest! Performances by 
Dave Brubeck, Muddy Waters Blues Band, B.B. 
King, George Benson, Art Blakely and others. 
Sat. 11 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Aug. 18 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


CHILDREN’S CONCERT presented by the Den- 
ver Early Music Consort. Boulder Public Li- 





brary, 1000 Canyon Blivd., Boulder. Therese 
Schroeder, Carla Sciaky and Peter Brodigan play 
medieval, Renaissance and early baroque music 
on authentic instruments. Free admission 
441-3100. 

Aug. 8 


JAZZ, FOLK AND MUSICAL SKITS performed 
by the Festival Caravan sponsored by Bonfils 
Theater. Observatory Park, Milwaukee St. & Iliff 
Ave., Denver. Wed. 8 p.m. Champagne Strings, 
conducted by pianist Fran Feese, will perform 
popular and classical music along with jazz; the 
Seesaw Little Theater will present musical skits 
sung aloud and signed by hand for the deaf, and 
Israeli folk singer Naomi Katzmir will perform 
dance and play the guitar. Free admission. 
322-7725. 

Aug. 8 


JAZZ, FOLK AND MUSICAL SKITS performed 
by the Festival Caravan sponsored by Bonfils 
Theater. Southmoor Park, Jarvis Place and 
Oneida, Denver. Thur. 8 p.m. Program repeats 
that of Aug. 8 listing. Free admission. 322-7725. 

Aug. 9 


JAZZ, FOLK AND MUSICAL SKITS performed 
by the Festival Caravan sponsored by Bonfils 
Theater. Washington Park, E. Kentucky Ave. & S 
Franklin St., Denver, Fri. 8 p.m. Program repeats 
that of Aug. 8 listing. Free admission. 322-7725 

Aug. 10 


JAZZ, FOLK AND MUSICAL SKITS performed 
by the Festival Caravan sponsored by Bonfils 
Theater. City Park, west of the Museum of Natu- 
ral History at Colorado & Montview bivds., Den- 
ver. Sat. 8 p.m. Program repeats that of Aug. 8 
listing. Free admission. 322-7725. 

Aug. 11 


BEETHOVEN WORKSHOP presented by the 
Evergreen Chorale. Evergreen Conference Meet- 
ing House, east edge of Evergreen on Hwy. 74 
Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Included are presentations by 
Theodore Lams, professor of church music and 
organ at Northwestern University, on the devel- 
opment of Beethoven's choral music, and by Ida 
Schenck of the Metropolitan State College fac- 
ulty, on the Ninth Symphony. There will be au- 
ditions to sing with the Chorale in its perfor- 
mance of the Ninth Symphony with the Colorado 
Philharmonic on Aug. 19. Lunch is provided 
Registration $10. 674-0670 or 674-3020 

Aug. 11 


JAZZ, FOLK AND MUSICAL SKITS performed 
by the Festival Caravan sponsored by Bonfils 
Theater. Cheesman Park, 9th Ave; & Franklin St., 
Denver. Sun. 8 p.m. Program repeats that of Aug 
8 listing. Free admission. 322-7725 

Aug. 12 











DANCE 


BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 
contemporary ballet. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon 
Creek Drive, Aspen. Tue.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Wed 
mat. at 2:30. Program selected from: Bournon- 
ville/ Napoli; Graduation Ball; Marks/ La Peri: 
Don Juan; Pipe Dreams; Lark Ascending: Sanc- 
tus; Ivanov’ Black Swan; Balanchine/ Allegro 
Brillante: Pas de Dix; Lew Christensen’ Con 
Amore; William Christensen/ Firebird; Pepipa/ La 
Corsaire; Posin/ Brandenburg Gait; Loring/ Billy 
the Kid. Admission $4-$8, children $2.50: reser- 
vations recommended. Tickets 1-925-9042, in- 
formation 1-925-7718. 
Aug. 11 & 14-18; 
mat. Aug. 11 


THE INSECT COMEDY, play by Joses and Karel 
Capek, choreographed by Hanya Holm and per- 
formed by members of her ensemble. Arm- 
strong Hall on the campus of Colorado College. 
Cascade Ave. & Cache la Poudre in Colorado 
Springs. Wed. 8:30 p.m. Human characteristics as 
seen in insects. Admission $6. 1-473-2233. ‘ext. 
420. 

Aug. 8 


STACEY TEMPLE. head of the dance depart- 
ment at Kenyon College in Ohio, and a troupe of 
10 Denver dancers. Changing Scene Theater 
1527'2 Champa St.. Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8:30 p.m.. 
Sun. 7:20 p.m. Performance of modern dance 
Admission $3. 893-5775 


Aug. 9-12 


INDIAN DANCE performed by the Koshare Indi- 
an Dancers from La Junta. Littleton High School, 
199 E. Littleton Blivd., Littleton. Fri. 7 p.m. Perf 
as part of Western Welcome Week in Littleton 
Free admission, obtain tickets at United Bank of 
Littleton, 5601 S. Broadway, Littleton. 795-8014 

Aug. 10 


BOULDER JAZZ DANCE WORKSHOP, student 
performance. Community Free School, 2805 
Broadway, Boulder. Fri.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. 447-8733 

- Aug. 10-11 


CRYSTAL DANCE COMPANY with Barbara Dil- 
ley. Chautauqua Auditorium, 900 Baseline Road, 
Boulder. Sat. 8 p.m. Admission $3.50. senior cit- 
izens, students & children $2.50. 442-3282 
Aug. 11 


DANCE AND VIDEO performance by Pauline 
Olson. Court of the Bull and Bear. 1400 block of 
Larimer St., Denver. Sat.5 p.m. Presented as part 
of “Performance Art” weekend of Larimer Square 
Summerfest. Free admission. 534-2367 

Aug. 11 


STORM MOUNTAIN FOLK DANCERS, perfor- 
mance as part of “Performance Art’ weekend of 
Larimer Square Summerfest. 1400 block of Lari- 
mer St., Denver. Sun. 4 p.m. Free admission 
534-2367 

Aug. 12 


EXPERIMENTAL DANCE performed by Dee Mc- 
Candiess and Gene Menger of Texas. Sculpture 
garden of the Denver Art Museum, 100 W. 14th 
Ave.. Denver. Sun. 3 p.m. Final event of "Perfor- 
mance on the Grass” series at the museum. Ad- 
mission $5. 575-2265. 

Aug. 12 


MOVEMENT THEATER performed by Elise 
Lynch and Sandi Mollod, directed by Mark Ross 
of Pilobolus Dance Theater. Stanton Gallery of 


the Denver Art Museum, 100 W. 14th Ave.. Den- 
ver. Tue. 8 p.m. Mouth and Bath, which com- 
bine mime. movement, masks and soft sculp- 
ture, are offered in conjunction with the current 
exhibit. “The Reality of lilusion’ showing thru 
Aua. 26 at the museum. Admission $5. reserva- 
tions recommended 575-2268 

Aug. 14 


CRYSTAL DANCE COMPANY. Assembly Hall of 
Naropa Institute, 1111 Pearl St., Boulder. Tue. 8 
p.m. Admission $3, students & senior citizens 
$2.50. 444-0202. 

Aug. 14 


CHANGING SCENE DANCE COMPANY pres- 


-entation of works. by Jan Locketz, Ann Musman 


and Robert O'Neill. Changing Scene Theater 
1527'2 Champa St., Denver. Thun-Sat. 8:30 p.m 
Sun. 7:30 p.m. Admission $3. 893-5775. 

.. Aug. 16-19 


DANCE, JAZZ AND THEATER” performed by 
Arawana Hayashi. Jerry Granélli‘and Lee Wor 
ley Chautauqua Auditorium, 800'Baseline Road 
Boulder. Sat. 8 p.m. Music and Gance pieces per- 
formed to poetry by Berthold Brasht, Li Po and 
Joshua Zim. Admission $3.50 -442-3282 

Aug. 18 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


"BROADCAST on artist Doris Gha’e and dance 


and drama teacher Charlotte Pery PBS broad- 
‘cast, “Encores” DocUmentary fitm Full Circle in 


‘terviews Chase on her work in, gainting, then 
.SGuipture, computer animatien. And. film work 
‘Videotape Expressions focuses gn‘the Stephens 
: CoNege-Perry Mansfield Schooli- ia- Steamboat 
‘Springs, founded by Charlotte Perry in 1920. Sat 
-4 p.m. KRMA-TV. Ch. 6 ce Mus 


Aug. 11 


‘BROADCAST of dancer-mime NoebParenti anc 


the Boston Pops Orchestra. PBS Hreadcast. ‘Eve 
ning at Pops” Parenti performs in. three differen: 
Styles to Morton Gould's Goncefto for Tap 
Dance and Orchestra, and teams.with Karen Joy 
McCormick in dance-mime to Scott Joplin’s The 
Entertainer. Sun. 8 p.m. KRMA-=FV2Ch. 6 

al Aug. 12 


BROADCAST on dancer Isadota Duncan PBS 


rebroadcast Isadora—The Biggest Dancer 
the World’ Ftim by Ken Russel! on’the dashina 
scandaious Duncan. whose sty of Irving anc 
cancing were both controversiat Sun. 10-30 p.m 
KRMA-TV. Ch 6 | 

Aua. 12 
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The place to meet In the warm relaxed 


friends, old and new. ; atmosphere of 

For an up town-down i Zach’s. The restaurant, 
home lunch, or late gallery ’n bar that 
night dinner. Cocktails has become a Capitol 
or cafe. Hill tradition. 


Restaurant Gallery n Bar 


Open Monday thru Saturday 11 am to 2 am. 
Sunday 4 pm to midnight. 1480 Humboldt, Denver. 





SKATE RENTAL 
and 
RETAIL 


260 S. Downing Open daily from 
(Downing & Alameda) 10am to 8 pm 
744-7898 


JO-WATTS 


200 Broad- 
specializing i way 
in foreign 777-0825 , 
8-5 Mon-Fri, 


and Sports SS 
cars ee -OCOY ae 
pointment 


AUTO 
UPHOLSTERY 


aN A, R 1 ie je 
Tt oS 7 4 - 




























High Country News is the only paper of 
its kind in the Rocky Mountain West. An 
environmental watchdog. 

Send me the unique HCN, 

enclosed is $12. for 25 issues. 


GN TA, el DRE ae ORE > 


eeeeeeee eee eee en eeeeeee 
eeeeeeereeeeee 


Mail to: HCN, Box K, Lander, Wyo. 82520 
(ask for a sample copy.) 
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THIS WEEK 

TRAVELIN’ SHOES 8/8 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
DENVER LOCKE 8/8 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
FERRANTE & TEICHER 8/8 Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs h 
CHINOOK CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 8/8 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
THE EMOTIONS 8/8 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
PEARL STREET JAZZ BAND 8/8-9 Zeno’s, 1421 Larimer St. a 
FLEXIBLE FLYER 8/8-10 Sam’s, Walnut & Linden, Fort Collins a 
NEW STARLITE RAMBLERS 8/8-11 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. a 
ACE PANCAKES 8/8-11 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
FREDDI-HENCH! BAND 8/8-11 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b/c 
COLA 8/8-11 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez St., Westminster a 
JUDY ROBERTS 8/8-11 Piccadilly, 1700 Broadway e 
PURE IMAGINATION 8/8-11 Stouffer’s, 3203 Quebec St. alb 
LOU DONALDSON 8/8-11 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge ale 
DYER & GIBRON 8/8-11 Henrici’s, I-70 & Peoria e 
DAWSON 8/8-11 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. a 
BUD POINDEXTER 8/8-11 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
LADY’S CHOICE 8/8-12 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora e 
NIGHT SMOKE 8/8-9/1 Rodeway Inn, I-25 at Belleview Ave. a 
DAVE GARETS and BUTCH HANCOCK 8/9 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
NAT YARBROUGH & ENSEMBLE 8/9 Jae Ram Loft, 1431 Ogden St. a 
LANCE ROMANCE 8/9 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
GARY REED 8/9 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
HELEN MEAD 8/9-10 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
HEATERS 8/9-11 Mercury Cafe, 1308 Pearl St. ale 
OMNI 8/9-11 McGaa’s, 18th & Market sts. a 
LES ZAZOUS 8/9-12 Josephina’s, 1433 Larimer St. e 
RAGGED BUT RIGHT 8/9-12 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park ale 
BLACK IRISH 8/9-12 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
JERRY GRANELLI & VISIONS 8/10 Chautauqua Park, 900 Baseline Rd., Boulder g 
NANCY FRYE and MICHAEL DUNN 8/10 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
DAVID REA 8/10 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
RED, HOT & BLUE 8/10-11 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer St. e 
JOHN IMS 8/11 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
RAY PRICE 8/11 Four Seasons, 14401 E. Colfax Ave., Aurora b/c 
JOHN GEARY 8/11 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
NICK STONER 8/11 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
THE MARSHALL TUCKER BAND; 

CLIMAX BLUES BAND 8/11 Red Rocks alc 
DAVID FERRETTA & SUNDAY RIVER BOYS 8/11 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
PARTNERS IN CRIME 8/12 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
BILLY SPEARS, SWING SHIFT, STAGECOACH 8/12 Blue River Inn, Breckenridge f 
JOINT EFFORT 8/12-13 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
GRATEFUL DEAD 8/12-14 Red Rocks alc 
SISTER SLEDGE 8/12-14 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave. b 
BODY AND SOUL 8/12-15 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 

NEXT WEEK 

IN Re A SE a a ee E E >- -o De 8 Ee a EN, eS Ee ee mS, mee 
JOHN IMS 8/13 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
KING PEACH 8/13-18 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
PURE IMAGINATION 8/13-18 Stouffer’s, 3203 Quebec St. a 
MIKE CONNALLY 8/14 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
STEVE LONG 8/14 Sam’s, Walnut & Linden, Fort Collins a 
CLARK TERRY 8/14-15 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge ale 
BUD POINDEXTER TRIO 8/14-18 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
RUNNERS 8/14-18 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
HIGH NOON 8/14-18 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. a 
FRANK FOSTER 8/14-18 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge ale 
DESPERADOES 8/14-18 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. a 
TOM NORRICK 8/14-18 Henrici’s, I-70 & Peoria e 
SLIDE 8/14-19 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora e 
CHINOOK CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 8/15 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
CHEAP TRICK with THE PAT TRAVERSE BAND 8/15 Red Rocks alc 
JIM RATTS and LEE SATTERFIELD 8/15-16 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
FLORA PROM & AIRTO with JOE FERRILL 8/15-16 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder blc 
CAL TJADER 8/15-16 Turn of the Century, 7300 Ẹ. Hampden Ave. b 
COL PEPPER 8/15-17 Sam’s, Walnut & Linden, Fort Collins a 
SWALLOW HILL STRING BAND 8/16 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
WILLIE JAEGER 8/16 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
NAT YARBROUGH & ENSEMBLE 8/16 Jae Ram Loft, 1431 Ogden St. a 
LES ZAZOUS 8/16-19 Josephina’s, 1433 Larimer St. e 
FINE LINE 8/16-19 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park ale 
ROBIN BANKS 8/16-25 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
TRIAD 8/17 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
DENVER GRASS 8/17 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
GATO BARBIERI 8/17 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
SWEET GEORGIA BROWN 8/17 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
RICKY STOCKTON 8/17-18 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer St. e 
TELLURIDE JAZZ FESTIVAL (Clark Terry, 

Gil Scott-Heron, Richie Cole, etc.) 8/17-19 Telluride m 
CENTRAL CITY JAZZ FESTIVAL (Alberta Hunter, 

Climax Jazz Band, Bay City Seven, Queen City 

Jazz Band, etc.) 8/17-19 Central City Opera House, Central City k 
DAVID BRENNER 8/17-19 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave. b 
JERRY JEFF WALKER; AMAZING RHYTHM ACES; 

MICHAEL MURPHEY 8/18 Red Rocks alc 
JOHN PRINE 8/18 Sam’s, Walnut & Linden, Fort Collins a 
GIL SCOTT-HERON 8/18-19 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder bic 

LOOKING AHEAD 
PETER FRAMPTON 8/19 Red Rocks alc 
TICKET INFORMATION c—Select-A-Seat computer outlets at all May-D&F AUGUST 

a—At the door at time of performance only. For more rian Risen ae Ack tte te: SMTWTFS 
information, call the club: BBC 861-7877, Black An- Colfax Ave. in Aurora, 7220 N. Federal Blvd. in West- 123 4 
gus (Westminster) 426-6010, Blue Note 443-0524, minster and 3350 Youngfield in Wheat Ridge; Univ. 5678 910N 
Boomer's Pub 420-2400, Ca‘e Nepenthes 534-5423, Memoriali Center, E. Euclid Ave. & Broadway on the 12 1314 15 16 17 18 
Se aean arene ee bo Roe op eth CU campus in Boulder. For more information, call 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
son Street East 832-1349, Four Seasons 366-9111, ; ph iia id i mati atti a 26 27 28 29 30 31 
ten ome lta Vilage 77824 her. «Road or cover chargas 
623-0166, Little Bear 674-9991, McGaa's 571-4281, Yala Or ake A sigan eee 
aha Mage a ay i age ead at g—"“Chautauqua Event"; tickets at Swaliey Music 


Rainbow Music Hall 753-1800, Rodeway Inn House or Sachsel's Books in downtown Boulder 


771-6911, Sam's Oldtown Ballroom 1-493-4782, Sta- 
pleton Plaza 321-3500, Stouffer's 321-3333, Studio in 
the Rockies 1-476-1111, Swallow Hill Music Hall 


and at the Auditorium. 442-3282. 
h—Ticket information: 1-634-2422 or 1-634-7711. 
k—Tickets at Central City Opera Denver office, 910 


* ; ; 16th St.; Univ. Memorial Center on the CU campus 

pee Ric te sll eee ing. in Boulder; Lowry Air Force Base. Reservations rec- 
- ' ommended: 623-4435. 

Sy SS EE ROOD ARETES Siret Jazz m— Telluride Concert Productions, P.O. Box 336, Tel- 

Cellar 442-6780, Yesterday's Country 237-1875, Zan- i : d 

zabar 344-2510. Zeno’s 623-2104. luride, CO 81435. Reservations recommended. 


b—At the door and advance sales at the club. For more 1-728-4204. 


information, call the club (preceding phone num- 
bers). 








CLASSIFIEDS 











ALDITIONS 


For Slightly Off Center Theater 
production of Roger Newman's 
Public Property, directed by Tom 
McCoy. Auditions for women con- 
ducted Tue., Aug. 21, 6-8 p.m. & 
Sat., Aug. 25, 10-4, and for men 
Tue., Aug. 21, 8-10 p.m., & Sun., 
Aug. 26, +0-4. Phone 477-7256 for 
more info. 










Find audition 
notices in the 
classifieds in 

Straight Creek Journal 


CRAFTS 


Craftsmen: Now is your chance to 
join up with Colorado's only suc- 
cess-oriented craft stores. We 
have a few spaces left in our 
Northglenn & Aurora Mall stores 
for professional craftspeople. if 
you want a proven year-round 
outlet, call us now at: 623-2945 or 
451-7579. 
















DRUM UP STUDENTS 
with the 
classifieds 


Straight Creek Journal 





WESTERN STATES 
E 


r 


ILM INSTITUTE 






AA = =—4 





wa 
Wa Membership 


= 
h $ m Media production 
aa 
~~ 
SP apprenticeship 


1629 York Street 377-0509 


EMPLOYMENT 


Need Graphics Artist for 20-hour 
week. Paste-up, typesetting, pro- 
cess camera skills. Reply PO Box 
24, Castle Rock, Colorado 80104. 








Experienced Typesetter for 
part-time position now, full- 
time possible in near future. 
Experience with AM-Varityper 


phototypesetters preferred but 
not necessary. Contact Randy 
Worden at 321-1520 Thur. thru 
Mon. 9-6. 


How to 





. 2223 High, 





FOR SALI 


Video Equipment. Multiphaze 
Video produces closed circuit tel- 
evision and sells video/television 
equipment. Compare our prices 
by calling Steve at 722-9134. 


United Airline ‘2 fare coupons for 
sale $55. Call 233-2748. 


CHEMICALS 
Small packages 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE | 
All kinds 


COSCO 


Colorado Scientific Company. 
900 Broadyway, Denver 80203 
e 832-2811 © 


Sporting Goods Franchise avail- 
able in your area. Start your own 
sporting goods business. Part- 
time or full-time. $1000 required. 
Send name, address and phone 
number. 7691 Central Ave N.E., 
Fridley, MN 55432. (612) 784-5819. 
Sport-About, Inc. 





HOUSES 
EDUCATION 


Specially Yours: Situated on the 
loveliest block in City Park West, 
this 3-bedroom, 2-story home re- 
flects the care that it has been 
given over the years. The center 
hall plan affords a privacy not 
found in many traditional Denver 
Squares. Beautiful fireplace in the 
living room, lovely backyard, one- 
car garage plus artist studio ad- 
joining garage. Call Gerri to see 
specially priced at 
$65,500. 321-2597 or at Vintage 
Properties, 831-8115. 


The 1890. if you haven't seen the 
1890's townhouses, you have 
missed the finest condo project in 
Denver. Priced from $63,000, each 
of the 9 units is totally unique with 
your choice of 2 or 3 bdrms, 1% 
baths, totally new kitchens, and 
some of the most exciting ameni- 
ties available today. You must see! 
Call Terri Herrington at 722-1186 
or Rob Shilling at 778-7300 for 
further information. Mary Rae & 
Assoc., Ltd. 


Go Northwest for Lady in Wait- 
ing: Her quiet loveliness is re- 
flected in the three stained glass 
windows gracing the living room; 
the bay window in the dining 
room softly contours her shape; 
the refinished floors, natural 
woodwork, and original fireplace 
highlight her warmth and quiet- 
ude. Awaiting your carefully 
implemented renovation. 3356 
Lowell is yours for $46,000. 
Jeanne Morgan, 333-3990, or at 
Vintage Properties, 831-8115. 


place 


a classified ad 


Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 








e All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 
e All ads must be accompanied by payment. 
e All ads must be accompanied by the name and. 


address of the person or 


firm placing it. Your ad 


will not be printed without this information. 
e Ads cannot be cancelled after submission. 
e All claims for errors must be made within 7 days 


of the date of publication. 


ə We cannot respond to a request for a phone 
number from a Classified ad you saw in the paper 
or to other inquiries about past ads. 

e Straight Creek Journal reserves the right to edit, 


categorize, or refuse ads. 


e Personal ads must include a post office box 
number if a reply is requested. Straight Creek 
Journal cannot provide box service. 


Rates are for one week only. $1 minimum charge 
for two lines. Additional lines are 50¢ each. If ad is 


to run for more than one 


week, multiply single- 


insertion cost by number of weeks (see form). 


Deadline for all classifieds is 5 p.m. on Fridays. 
Straight Creek Journal will be printed Mondays 
and distributed Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Any ad 


received after the deadline 


will be included in the 


next issue if its message is still timely. If not, the ad 
and payment will be returned. 


” venient 


- 





Beautiful. 59 W. Irvington, a beau- Two Friendly People need ride Congenial, Professional Male over Treat Your cleaned garments 


) 
tiful Victorian duplex with a stu- east Aug. 4-10. Minnesota, Penn- 25 to share in-town luxury 2 bdrm kindly! Everything from the small- 


pendous visual impact on a cor- sylvania and Long Island ultimate apt. with same (bi or gay); 2 baths, est article to the largest item is 


* ner lot. Lush new sod, carpeting, destinations. Will share gas, driv- 


kitchens, bathrooms, 2nd floor ing, etc. Doug or Ellen 744-8742. 


apartment has a sundeck with a 


‘fabulous view of the area. Perfect 


for Owner occupant. Michael C. 
Dowdy, 777-1974, or at Vintage 
Properties, 831-8115. 


1305 Downing offers 2 quality 
condominium residences in a con- 
tocation close to shop- 
ping, services and dining. These 
spacious, handsomely renovated 3 
bdrm residences, approx. 1700 
and 2200 sq ft., offer used brick 


‘and wood paneling, delightful 


dormers, skylights, old fashioned 
ceiling fans, new kitchens, wet 
bars and quality amenities 
throughout. For details call Terri 
Herrington at 722-1186 or Mary 
Rae & Assoc., Ltd., 831-0073. 


The Franklin Condominiums. Lo- 
cated on a quiet Capitol Hill street 
at 1240 Ogden, The Franklin of- 
fers spacious and architecturally 
interesting 1 or 2 bdrm units. 
Within walking distance of down- 
town, nearby shopping, and the 
busline. Perhaps you'll decide that 
this Condominium makes perfect 
sense for you. Call Terri Herring- 
ton at 722-1186 or 831-0073 for 
your private showing. Mary Rae & 
Assoc., Ltd. 


Í NOTICES 


Donations for Friends of the Den- 
ver Public Library book sale. Bring 
used books to any branch library 
or the central library, Aug. 13-28. 


Art Works for exhibit at Nat'l 
Center for Atmospheric Research 
(NCAR). Representative samples 
to be submitted by Aug. 21. For 
info phone NCAR, 494-5151 ext. 
262, 8 a.m.-4 p.m. by Aug. 20 


Artists’ Studio Workshops for rent, 
15,000 sq ft available. Low rents. 
‘Call Walt 573-5903, ev. 399-9429. 


Artists/Craftspeople to sell work 
at the Historic Boulder Fair, Aug. 
25. For reg. and other info, phone 
Historic Boulder, 444-5192. 


OPEN RELATION- 
SHIPS LIFESTYLES 
FOR THE 1980s 


Panel Presentation and Discussion 
Sunday, August 19, 7:00-10:00 PM 
809 South Washington St. 
(community center) 
Admission $4.00 


Presented by Beyond Monogamy, 
Inc., an educational and social 
nonprofit corporation with 120 

Denver-area members (couples and 
singles). 24-hour answering service: 
665-6500 
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CLASSIFIED AD FORM 


Category 


First two lines—$1 


Minimum charge: 
1st two lines—$1 


Additional lines: 
at 50¢ each 





Cost for one week 


x number of weeks 
ad is to run 


Total cost 


Straight Creek Journal 


Support 
| The Arts 


That’s 
where 


the people 
are. 


More people go to the 
theatre than go bowling. 

More people go to music 
concerts than play tennis. 

And more people get 
their kicks at dance con- 
certs than at professional 
football games. 
National Endowment for the Arts 


(ws) 





PERSONAL 


GROWTH 





Free Introductory Programs about 
Guru Maharaj Ji and the know- 
ledge he reveals. Tuesdays and 
Fridays, 8 p.m., 2005 S. Lincoln, 
Denver. 777-0707 


PERSONALS 


“The Truth is within you, FH make 
you aware of it’ (Guru Maharaj 
Ji). Call 777-0707. 


Victims of Abuse: An open sup- 
port group meets Thursdays 1- 
2:30 p.m. at Arapahoe Commu- 
nity College, 5900 S. Santa Fe Dr., 
Littleton. Rm 443. For further info, 
phone 794-1550. 


Attention Nurses and working 
gals. Student of massage needs 
practice. No charge. Full body 
massage. Only sincere need call 
Roy at 777-0346. 


ROOMMATES 


Female Roommate Wanted to 
share two bdrm apt with CR male 
near l-25 & Evans. $168 + '% util., 
includes all amenities. 758-7935. 


Write your ad in the boxes below. 
(Please leave a space between words.) 





-Tel 777-2881 wknds or eves. 


Í| SERVICES 


Photography: s. brian berkun, stu- 
dio or 
group for most occasions. Call 











central air, pool, etc., near bus, professionally ironed at: 
refs exchanged, $160 + share utils. PERSONAL SERVICE 
IRONING CENTER 
2219 E. 21st Ave. 355-8464 
Hours: 7 am-6 pm Mon-Fri 
8 am-5 pm Sat 
Pick-up & delivery service 


Vegetarian Male wishes to share 
nice, enjoyable 2% bdrm farm- 
house, wooded yard, fruit trees, 
and garden in N.W. Arvada, with 
vegetarian lady. $125 plus ‘% util. 
Kurt, 425-4891 eve. Expert Typing“by legal secretary. 
Term papers, divorce papers, legal 
“papers. Call TSIVYA 571-7891. 















THE BUG DOCTOR 
AMERICAN, FOREIGN & VW 
REPAIRED 
| Can Repair Your Car at Your 
Location or at My Shop 
ALL WORK CHEERFULLY 
EXPLAINED 
THANK YOU—DEAN ROBERTS 
SHOP: 2295 Kearney St. 
355-2339 


location, individual or 


722-6249. 





SLIDES 


PRESENTATIONS & PRODUCTION 


+ Brilliant Color + Fine Detinition 
è ideal for Rear Projection 


Brian Ser ff 333-3959 











n¢ DARKROOM 

Photography Classes 
Rental Photo-Lab | 

Commercial Photography 


428 E. 1st Ave. 


Professional Editing of manu- f: 
scripts, reports by published au- i 8333 
thor. Call 333-9871. Keep trying. enver 


* 
COIF keeps you in 
touch with the movement 


People in the U.S. and around the world are strug- 
gling to survive—economically, politically, and 
culturally. WIN Magazine has been defining and ex- 
ploring these struggles for the past decade. WIN tells 
you what people in the nonviolent movement for soc- 
ial change are saying and more importantly what they 
are doing. 
Here are a few samples of recent WIN features: 

*’‘Sadat’s Initiative in Pursuit of Peace”’ 

by loe Gerson 
©’ 'Retlections on the Seabrook Occupation”’ 


by Marty lezer 
‘Workers’ Cooperatives: a Model of Economic Democracy’”’ 





by Frank Lindenfeld 
¢’‘ The US and Banana Republics”’ 
by Shepard Bliss 


*’‘Women Office Workers and the New Technology ’’ 
by Chr 's Kraus 


At a time when so many forces are threatening our 
very survival, it has never been more urgent to be in 
touch with developments every week—news, analy- 
sis, reviews, and much more. It’s time you 
subscribed to WIN Magazine—your survival guide 
for the 1980's. 


~———_e e ee eee eee ee Re eR ee ee ee ee eee eR ee ee ee RE Eee ee eR er eee 


WIN PEACE AND FREEDOM THRU NONVIOL ENT ACTION 


Yes! Ineed WIN lenclose 
°1$15 for one year of WIN 





$8 for six months of WIN 
Name 


Street 
City 








State/Zip 





WIN Magazine / 503 Atlantic Ave. / Brooklyn, NY 11217 





Mail this form to: 


Straight Creek Journal 
2051 York St. 
Denver, CO 80205 


The following information is strictly confidential. 
However, we cannot print your ad without it. 
Name 
Address 
City 


Phone 


ee eS, 
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The end of 
the road for 
Ted Bundy: 
the chair 


By ROBERT E. COX 





MIAMI 
EFIANT TO THE END, The- 
De Robert Bundy was sen- 
tenced last Tuesday to die in 
the Florida electric chair for the “vi- 
cious, vile, wicked and atrocious” 
beating deaths of two Florida State 
University coeds in early 1978. 
Circuit Judge Edward D. Cowart, 
agreeing with the recommendation 
of the jury which convicted Bundy 
of the deaths of Margaret Bowman 
and Lisa Levy, said the Colorado es- 
capee would be “put to death by a 
current of electricity sufficient to 
cause your immediate death, and 
such current shall be allowed to pass 
through your body until you are 


dead” 


Bundy took the sentence—which 
he had expected—with little appar- 
ent emotion. In addition to the two 
sentences of death, Cowart sen- 
tenced Bundy to 198 years in the 
state penitentiary for two counts of 
burglary and three counts of at- 
tempted murder. 


Earlier, in a 30-minute mono- 
logue, Bundy denied his guilt, be- 
rated a “bloodthirsty press,’ criti- 
cized his lawyers for a lack of 
experience and vowed that he had 
only begun to fight. 

“I am not asking for mercy,” he 
said. “I find it somewhat absurd to 


ask for mercy for something I did 
not do” 

As he neared the end of his pre- 
sentence statement in the jammed 
courtroom, Bundy said, “In a way, 
this is my opening statement. What 
we've had hereis. . . an early round 
of a long battle. I’m not going to give 
up in any way.” 

Bundy, referring to an incident 
the day before when one radio 
newsman harassed Louise Bundy 
trying to get a statement from her, 
said “My mother was virtually as- 
saulted by members of the press and 
I’m sure the same will happen to- 
day.” 

Later, after he had berated the 
Miami Herald for printing a “gro- 
tesque” picture on Tuesday’s front 
page (the same photo which was 
used on the front page of the Rocky 
Mountain News that day), and for 
publishing a story prior to the trial 
which outlined the crucial bite mark 
evidence, Bundy said “the news 
media is out for blood” The Her- 
ald’s pre-trial story on the bite mark 
evidence, he said with his voice 
quaking, was “the single most dev- 
astating article of this trial” The 
“grotesque” photo showed Bundy 
with his mouth open and his hand 
held strangely over his head. Bundy 
told Cowart he was only imitating 
Laurel and Hardy. 

As for his lawyers, Bundy said 
they didn’t have enough experience 
to deal with the intricacies of put- 
ting on a trial of such magnitude. 
“It’s not a matter of guilt or inno- 
cence,’ he said, “it’s how the case is 
presented. I did not have a defense” 

As he concluded his remarks, 
Bundy said “I cannot accept the sen- 
tence. ... I will be tortured for and 
will suffer for and receive pain for 
that act, but I will not share the bur- 
den” 

Cowart said he had no other 


choice of verdict. “As the law is now 
written, there is no other way. It is 
today’s law.” The crimes, he said, 
were “vicious, vile, wicked and atro- 
cious” They were, in fact, he said, 
“shockingly evil” After he had de- 
livered the sentences, he said Bundy 
“has a history of prior criminal ac- 
tivity, and that despite the “extreme 
savagery” of the crimes for which he 
has been convicted, Bundy ‘has 
“maintained a complete indiffer- 
ence to the acts” 

As Bundy was being fingerprint- 
ed following the sentence, Cowart 
looked at him and said: 

“Take care of yourself, young 
man. It’s a tragedy tosee sucha total 
waste of humanity. You’d have made 
a bright young lawyer; I'd love to 
have had you practice in this court. 

“But you went the wrong way, 
pardner.” 










Frank Tucker, former district 
attorney for the Ninth Judicial 
District, predicted last week that 
the conviction of Ted Bundy for 
murder eventually will lead to 
lawsuits against Colorado offi- 
cials who allowed the former law 
student to escape while he was on 
trial in Aspen. 

Tucker, now living in Califor- 
nia after his conviction for offi- 


when Bundy. was extradicted 
from Utah to stand trial for the 
murder of Caryn Campbell in 
Snowmass. At the time, many ob- 
servers said it was merely a polit- 
ical ploy on Tucker’s part to in- 
sure his re-election. 

Tucker said he had intimate 
knowledge of how Bundy es- 
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Lawsuit likely over Colo. escape? 


cial misconduct, was the DA . 





Ted Bundy during one of the lighter 
moments in his trial. He’s not smiling 
now. 


caped, and as such was “a key” in 
any possible lawsuit. He said he 
had been contacted by people in 
Florida within the last week con- 
cerning legal action. 


“If they can prove negligence, 
they've got a case; Tucker said, 
“and of course I’m a key to that” 
















After Bundy’s escape from 
Garfield County Jail, the escape 
that allowed him to get to Florida 
where Margaret Bowman and 
Lisa Levy were killed, Tucker laid 
the blame for the escape at the 
feet of the Garfield County Com- 
missioners. He said they were at 
fault for not allowing then- 
Sheriff Ed Hogue to spend the 
money necessary to adequately 
contain Bundy. 


%#Ad can be no more than 2 weeks old. 
Printers’ errors excluded. 
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